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NOTES 

Tue taking of the Irish Estimates has been the oceasion 
of the usual display of calculated excitement and fury 
carefully prepared and as carefully expressed. Mr. Fowler 
attacked the Irish Constabulary, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and 
Sir Walter Foster said what they could in support of him ; 
Mr. T. W. Russell was as always alert, trenchant, and 
aggressive ; Messrs. Redmond, Gill, T. Harrington, Sex- 
ton, Healy, and the rest worked hard to earn their wages 
and bespattered the Constabulary with much stale Lrish 
oratory; the Chief Secretary proved, once more, that 
he was more than equal to the work of keeping his foes 
to the fact, defending his position, and carrying his 
It should be 
noted, however, that on this occasion the Irish Squadron 
Neither Mr. 
Morley nor Mr. Gladstone stayed in town for the debate ; 


point in the teeth of a raging Opposition. 
were left to do pretty much as they pleased. 


Sir William Harcourt also kept away from it; Mr. Labou- 
chere and the Jacobins, with a view no doubt to marking 


their disapproval of the Parnellite vote in the matter of 


the Royal grant, refrained from putting in an appearance, 
and left their allies to fight things out for themselves. Not 
even the prospect of discussing the cost of the hated 
Battering Ram could tempt them from seclusion; and as Mr. 
Courtney’s temper was severely tried, as there was a great 
waste of time and adjectives, as the closure was demanded 
and applied, and as Mr. Balfour apologised to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre for alluding to him in a manner inconsistent with 
the decencies of debate, their retirement was more patrio- 
tic than they deemed. 


Tue zealots are less likely than they were to have their 
Lord 


Dunraven moved an amendment to the effect that certain 


way in the matter of the Protection of Children. 


courts of jurisdiction should be empowered to exclude 
children employed in theatres and the like from the action 
of the Bill; and Lord Herschell having inserted a provi- 
sion reducing the age at which employment becomes 
unlawful to seven years, the amendment, which was 
opposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, was accepted. 
It is possible, of course, that the Bill may be restored to 
its original form and design when it returns to the Com- 
mons ; but the Session is so far advanced, and there is 
still so much to do, that this is by no means probable. 
Indeed it may almost be taken as a foregone conclusion 
that this time common sense will get the best of it, even 


though it do so as it were by accident. 





Tur third reading of the Prince of Wales's Children Bill 
was carried on Monday by a majority of 130 votes to 41. 
The exhibition made by the spokesmen of the minority 
was to the full more contemptible than that made during 
the debate on the second reading : so transparent was their 
insincerity, so fatuous were their attempts to veil their dis- 
loyalty in words of clumsy flattery. Mr. Labouchere pro- 
testing that he was acting in the interests of the monarchy 


VOL, II. 


has ceased to be comic, though there was a glimmer of 
his peculiar humour in his denunciation of tomfoolery. 
Mr. E. 


chere. 


tobertson was more amusing than Mr. Labou- 
That eminent politician has learned on the 
authority of Mr. Ilbert (who is nothing if not hard- 
headed) that the title of the Crown to the Crown Lands 
was subject to the obligation of defraying the whole 
ordinary expense of the State. He has likewise been 
studying the works of Professor Freeman, and has found 
his reward in the knowledge that at the beginning of 
each reign the sovereign is bound to restore all the Royal 
revenues to the nation. ‘Then the Queen was the best, 
probably the greatest, sovereign the country had seen. 
She found the country a monarchy and was leaving 
it a republic. For this, Liberals could never be suffi- 
ciently grateful. Therefore they must decline to vote 
money to enable Royal personages to compete on not un- 
equal terms with vulgar plutocrats or even aristocrats. 
Even Mr. Labouchere has said nothing so good as that. 
Mr. Robertson is so grateful to the Queen for having en- 
abled him to live under a Republic that he will not vote 
for a grant of £36,000, as that might be ‘disastrous to the 
monarchical institutions under which we live.’ The force 
of logie could no further go. 

Mr. Batrour will abandon two of his Drainage Bills, 
but will do his best to convert the others and his Light 
Railways measure into law. As for the Irish Sunday and 
Early Saturday Closing Bills, it is feared that, being in- 
tended for the improvement of Ireland, and the ad- 
vantage of the Irish people, they will have to go. ‘ They 
are opposed, says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘by no less than 
ten Parnellite members,’ and if they fail the respon- 
That, it 


appears, is how the Irish Member looks after the inte- 


sibility will rest with these and these alone. 


rests of that country to the extinction of whose wrongs 
he is understood (but only in certain quarters) to be 
devoted, and for whose sake he plainly condescends to 
the use of so many obvious misstatements and the utter- 
anee of so much exalted but indefensible diction. 


Tue Local Government Bill, having been hoisted from 
the House of Commons to the more serene atmosphere of 
the House of Lords, continues to make satisfactory progress 
towards completion. During the debate in Committee 
this week, the members of the Upper Chamber once more 
gave evidence of those business qualifications which form 
a leading feature of their legislative work. Lord Lothian 
is to be congratulated upon the firmness which he dis- 
played in piloting the Bill through a flood of amend- 
ments. On the proposal of Lord Minto to introduce into 
the County Councils an infusion from governing bodies at 
present in existence, he took his stand upon the principle 
of the measure. which is that Scotland shall be divided 
into electoral districts, each returning a member. The 
motion of Lord Napier and Ettrick that in ‘ exceptional 
cases’ the Scottish Secretary should have power to permit 
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the election of two representatives in a district was com- 
bated on the same ground. It was suggested by Lord 
Camperdown, who had the powerful assistance of the Duke 
of Argyll, that the membership of the Council might be 
increased in an extensive county; and it is probable that 
more will be heard of this part of the measure on the 
occasion of the second reading. Lord Watson secured the 
insertion of a useful clause providing for the election of 
County Road Boards by the new Councils. Gladstonism 
seems to have a less demoralising effect on peers than on 
commoners, for notwithstanding the petulant silliness of 
Lord Elgin, some of those professing that strange creed 
made useful contributions to the debate, which ended in 
the Bill being reported to the House in due form. 


Tue collapse of the ‘ Dervish Invasion of Upper Egypt’ 
has come about with the suddenness of athunderclap. The 
Sirdar, General Grenfell, laid his mine, enticed Wad-El- 
N’Jumi and his desert spearmen upon the dangerous 
ground, and blew them and their movement off the face of 
the earth. A lively feeling of admiration as well as of 
satisfaction has been evoked by the intelligence of the 
success of the General’s strategy. But the steadiness 
and other good fighting qualities shown by the men 
under his command— almost wholly composed of Egyptian 
troops, and drawn in large part from the fellaheen,—form 
perhaps the most cheering feature of the good news from 
Toski. Two or three years ago, the Egyytian levies were 
a byword as military material. British training and 
British leadership have changed all that. The Khedive’s 
troops have learned to withstand the desperate onslaught 
of the sons of the desert ; and they successfully endured 
one of the most trying ordeals to which troops can be 
subjected, by retreating in good order, so that they might 
the better spring at victory. The victory has been 
above all things complete. Wad-El-N’Jumi, his principal 
Emirs, and 1500 men have been slain; their banners and 
their single gun captured ; the bulk of the rest of their 
company made prisoners; and all that remains of the 
Dervish force is a few score of warriors, under Wad-El- 
Saud—fugitives hotly pursued by the Sirdar’s cavalry. 
If mere valour could have won the day, they would have 
carried everything before them in their rush; but the 
last shadow of success for their enterprise was destroyed 
by the steadiness and fidelity of the [Egyptian soldiery. 
These latter will no longer be despised at Khartoum. 
They will be trusted—perhaps in some quarters feared— 
in Cairo. 





THE occupation of the Sarras beyond Wady Halfa by 
General Grenfell’s force, and the withdrawal of the British 
troops to Cairo, complete for the time the defensive 
operations so brilliantly conducted. The question is being 
asked, ‘Is this all? Is the advance to Sarras the pre- 
liminary to a forward movement for the reoccupation of 
Dongola and ultimately of Khartoum?’ Or is the retire- 
ment of the British foree—small though it was, the back- 
bone of the defence,—the presage that the policy of 
‘masterly inactivity’ will be persevered with on the Nile ? 
Much advice on the subject is being pressed upon the 
notice of the authorities at Cairo, and of the overruling 
power in London. There is little doubt that, although 
the wave of Mahdist aggression has been broken, time 
only is needed for it to gather strength again and 
return. It is unpleasant and unsatisfactory to be await- 
ing attack from an unseen enemy at his own good 
time and place. But when the alternative is a march in 
search of a new frontier, that can hardly stop short of the 
White Nile if Egypt is to resume command of the sources 
of trade and political interest in the Soudan, there may 
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well be hesitation before giving the marching orders. 
What Egypt wants is a breathing-space to recruit its 
strength and its exchequer before undertaking schemes of 
conquest. This opportunity, under British protection, it 
is in a fair way to reach. 





By her action in addressing a note to the Powers, 
appealing for their intervention, Greece has brought the 
question of Crete formally upon the carpet. There have 
been broad insinuations to the effect that neither the 
rising of the Cretan insurgents nor the attitude taken by 
the Hellenic Government has been purely voluntary. 
They are suspected of being puppets moved by unseen 
hands. However that may be, it is not wholly impossible 
that the anarchic condition of Crete may lead to the 
reopening of the whole Eastern Question. There, as 
in Armenia, the Porte seems destitute of counsel as 
of coin and of administrative ability, and matters have 
for weeks been drifting from bad to worse. Crete will 
probably fall to Greece in the long run ; but she ought to 
be in no hurry to accept even as the gift of the Powers a 
‘ Mediterranean Ireland.’ 





Wirnovut submitting to trial, without even waiting for 
verdict or sentence, General Boulanger has appealed by pro- 
clamation from the tribunal appointed to hear his case to 
the judgment of ‘honest men.’ It is not a good way to con- 
vince judicial minds that charges of peculation and treason- 
able practices are unfounded; but it’ is undoubtedly a 
convenient way for the accused to meet them, since he can- 
not be examined upon his tale, or punished if the other be 
found true. Besides, the tribunal of ‘honest men’ is a 
vague and shifting court, especially in political France. 
General Boulanger appealed to it only the other day, and 
when he got an adverse answer he responded in effect that 
he did not care for the opinion of men who cared more for 
local politics than for himself. Besides ‘slanging his 
judges’ in his new proclamation, he makes statements 
gravely incriminatory of the conduct and methods of French 
patriotism—especially his own. He describes, for instance, 
his pretty scheme of employing ‘ the Socialists of another 
country’ to work’ out his ideas in a paper owned by the 
French War Office. This is patriotism’s dirty work. 





Tue weather took command of the naval arrangements 
on Saturday, and forbade the Review at Spithead; but 
Monday made amends, and the largest parade of warships 
ever seen in British waters was witnessed by one of the 
largest crowds ever assembled on a British shore. It 
was a gallant sight; and it is said that the Emperor of 
Germany, in whose honour the show was partly given, 
was deeply impressed with what he saw. There is the 
usual delightful variety and conflict of opinion in the press 
as to the significance of the Review and the proper lessons 
to be drawn from it. We cannot, however, be far wrong 
in saying that this display of the naval power of Britain 
will help to interest and inform the public mind upon the 
momentous question of the requirements of a fleet ade- 
quate for protecting our vast commercial and other 
interests ; and that foreign countries will perceive that we 
are as resolved as ever to maintain first place among the 
naval powers, and how mighty a weight of metal we can 
throw into the scales of peace or war. 


Tue sensational trial in Liverpool has had the only 
ending consistent with truth and justice, and Mrs, 
Maybrick now lies in Walton Jail under sentence of 
death. On the one side link was added to link in a long 


chain of condemnatory evidence, the last being furnished 
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by the prisoner of her own free will; and on the other 
there was a futile effort to break from its hold by what 
was practically an appeal to the sympathy of the Jury. 
The prosecution was conducted with a fairness such as is 
rarely shown in criminal courts beyond these realms, the 
defence was managed with conspicuous ability, and the sum- 
ming-up of the presiding judge was the very embodiment 
of impartiality. It is not too much to say that the mobbing 
of jurors and witnesses and the hooting of the judge form 
one of the most disgraceful incidents which has occurred 
in the country for many years. In it is to be seen the 
effect of the steady agitation against justice which has 
been adopted as part of the policy of certain Separatist 
organs in the interest of a particular class of law-breakers. 
Doubtless the course pursued by these journals has merely 
been designed to serve political ends, but such means are 
certain sooner or later to be brought into other fields, 
with disastrous results. 





Lorp Tennyson completed his eightieth year upon 
Wednesday last. On these years, and their golden fruitage 
of poetry, on the purity and wisdom of the Laureate’s 
teaching, on his passionate love of England, scorn of 
charlatanry, and noble confidence in the future—on the 
grace, the glow, the magical suggestion, the unsurpassable 
melody of his verse—on these things no one can now hope 
to dwell, and yet escape banality. The most widely 
read, the best beloved poet of his day, his devotion to 
art has taught the humblest of his fellow-craftsmen to 
keep a literary conscience. With his volume of 1830, he 
began to work a revolution, of which he has long since 
witnessed the tranquil accomplishment. By the splen- 
dour, the richness, and the concentration of his style, he has 
recast the technique of English verse. It is to him we owe 
it that every verse-writer who would now be taken seriously 
must shun the lax constructions, the slovenly rhymes, the 
cheap ornament and the shambling metres, which now and 
then disfigure the work of even the greatest Georgians. 
Popularity has never misled him. To the end he has re- 
mained unimpeachably faithful to art. His highest gifts 
were long since given to us. But the slackening energy, 
the waning charm, have been due to the weight of years 
alone. And in his very latest volume, his stately apostrophe 
to Virgil and his thrice-lovely tribute to Catullus were as 
transporting and musical as any of his early lyrics—filled 
though these were with melodies so sweet they might 
almost have made credible the miracle told of in his own 
Poet's Song. The life—retired, dignified, harmonious— 
has been worthy of the work. What a contrast is there 
between this character and career and the life-long his- 
trionics of Hugo, or Goethe's icy egotism and serene 
artistry in meanness, or Byron’s boisterous affectations, or 
the colossal priggishness of Wordsworth! Others have 
reared loftier pinnacles and ampler domes in the House 
Beautiful ; none gave to it a chamber of purer design 
or one more exquisitely fretted and tinted. 
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IN CANDOUR AND AMITY, 


(PVHE German Emperor had hardly set foot upon 
British ground when the main purpose of the 
visit was revealed by all the public prints of the 
Fatherland. There is no particular harm in it, on one 
condition ; namely that, for our part, we say nothing 
and do nothing to countenance the false inferences 
which the German press is labouring to force upon the 
minds of our neighbours in France, Russia, and else- 
Where, as well as on the popular mind in Germany 
itself. The people of these islands are so well dis- 
posed by blood-relationship and sympathy of char- 
acter to friendship with Germany, and the reasons 
for nurturing that friendship are so strong and so well 
acknowledged, that we ought to find no difficulty in 
putting the Emperor’s visit out of a false light into the 
true one, and there is even some necessity for doing so ; 
because the comments of the German press having been 
industriously imported into our own journals, and our 
own journals being so extremely civil as to leave them 
uncorrected, it is possible that some portion of the 
British public itself may draw false inferences too. 

The truth is, though courtesy at home and policy in 
Germany have concealed the fact, that the visit of the 
Emperor was not invited. More: by no party, no person- 
age, no section of society in Great Britain was it desired. 
The visit originated in an intimation of his own wish, 
or perhaps we should say his intention: and of course it 
was not easy to put him off. But for various reasons, of 
which none were trivial though none were of deep im- 
portance, the universal wish in Britain was that he would 
abandon the idea. The wish was inspired by no hostility 
to Germany, though the German Government had shown 
itself very bustling and imperative in all its dealings 
with us for some time before. That, of course, was not 
liked; a great deal else which had little to do with 
State relations was not liked ; and in short with a sincere 
desire to remain on terms of common friendship with the 
German people, we should all have been better pleased 
if the German Emperor had stayed at home. If one 
reason strengthened this sentiment more than another 
—looking at the matter from the political point of view 
—it was this. The German Government has been trying 
for a long time to bring Great Britain into the alliance 
of which the young Emperor assumes the direction. 
Various considerations, good, bad, or indifferent—(we 
have nothing to say about that)—decided the Queen’s 
advisers to refrain from the desired engagement when it 
was pressed upon them in the grandfather's time ; and 
when the grandson succeeded to the throne it is plain 
that the new Emperor's idiosyncrasies must have sup- 
plied them with additional hesitations. It is not to be 
supposed that these hesitations were explained or even 
expressed ; but they could have been no secret in 
Government circles at Berlin, since they were divined 
by the general intelligence in Germany at large. All 
that goes on there is not discussed in its press. The 
workings of the popular mind are often concealed 
by the scribes who are supposed to be its expositors ; 
and though no whisper of such a thing was allowed 
to breathe in the newspapers, the people were troubled 
by an apprehension that their new Emperor was 
alienating a friendship of considerable value. That 
fear did exist: and of course it involved reproach. 
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The Emperor could not be unaware of it—his advisers 
certainly awere not; and thus arose an additional 
desire to represent to all the world that uncommonly 
cordial relations subsisted between the Sovereigns, the 
Governments, the peoples of the two countries. How 
serviceable an Imperial journey to Britain might be 
for such a purpose is obvious; and no more need be 
said to explain a visit which, while it was civilly con- 
ducted on both sides, was more desired on the one 
than the other. 

To complete an understanding of the case, it is only 
necessary to turn to the publications of the German 
press since Friday last. Almost before our august 
visitor had touched land, one journal of the many under 
Government inspection announced that ‘the British 
people’ had given the Emperor a reception ‘ really mag- 
nificent.” * For once, it is said, ‘that people has emerged 
from its usual attitude of cool reserve, and has received 
the ruler of Germany with an enthusiasm that cannot 
but produce lasting effects... The Queen, too: ‘ Queen 
Victoria has welcomed her Imperial grandson with a 
warmth which is of itself a sufficient refutation, etc., 
ete. Another paper was also able to record, at that 
early period, ‘the enthusiastic acclamations of the Eng- 
lish nation.” In yet another journal under Government 
influence we read of ‘a mighty demonstration of sym- 
pathy with the Central European Alliance, which the 
Emperor's visit affords the British nation an oppor- 
tunity of joining. By a fourth, the closest possible 
relations between the two royal houses, as well as be- 
tween the two States, are already discovered. Again 
and again, indeed, the same chord is struck —*‘ the close- 
ness of the understanding between the two States.” 

Exaggerated language is common on such occasions, 
and is mostly innocent enough. There is nothing but 
innocent exaggeration, perhaps, in these articles, dis- 
charged in platoon from the German inspired press. 
But the occasion being over, circumstances of unusual 
importance make it worth while to strip off the exag- 
geration and lay bare the facts between the Germans 
and ourselves. The German Emperor was received with 
a generous civility which was partly his own due, and 
partly a demonstration of respect. Very few of the British 
people came within sight of him; but the cheering 
he heard was genuine. Of acclamation, of enthusiasm, 
there was none: and we cannot go nearer to an ex- 
planation of the reason of that than by observing that 
if it had been his father or his grandfather who had 
come to visit Britain and her Sovereign, there would 
have been acclaim enough to justify the highest 
flights of which the Vossische or the Kreuz Zeitung 
are capable. The second and interior signification 
of that remark ought not to escape him if he deigns 
to cast his eye upon it. Rightly considered, it should 
make all square; for what it comes to is that the en- 
husiasm denied on the present occasion was denied to 
a German unit and not to the great people, our kinsfolk, 
of which that unit is the tremendous chief. This makes 
of it a matter of small importance politically, and it is 
in the Emperor’s own hand to do away with all there is 
in it that may displease him. ‘To proceed: enthusiasm 
or no enthusiasm, there was nothing in this visit on any 
side to mark ‘ the closest possible relations between the 
two States.” The relations of the two States are good. 


They are as good as they have been at any time for 
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the last twelve months. They are destined, perhaps, 
to become better, and there are not a dozen men of 
British blood in the kingdom who would willingly see 
them worse. But as for ‘ the closest possible relations, 
we see what they are when we glance at the alliance of 
Germany and Italy, and, looking at home, find no corre- 
spondence here. ‘That may come: some of us are of 
opinion that it would be a good thing if it did; but if 
the German people are persuaded by the German press or 
otherwise, that the Emperor's visit betokens or provides 
for a close understanding between the two Empires, 
they are misled. We all know what ts meant by a 
close understanding in this connection, and nothing of 
the kind exists. Good-will exists: on our side most 
certainly. It existed before the Emperor arrived 
at Spithead, and in precisely the same amount 
will breathe farewell into his sails when they carry 
him out of our waters. There he has seen some 
evidence that we are not prepared to sink at once into 
the condition of Holland, as some gentlemen in his im- 
mediate entourage fancy our spiritless case. But thereto 
he may add this assurance: as a matter of taste, and if 
fichting there must be, we would sooner fight in com- 
pany with the German people than any other. But in 
affairs of this sort taste may not always be indulged ; 
and it is liable to suffer abatement by such acrid dilu- 
tions as German statesmanship has applied of late to 
an old friendship. 





THE FUTURE OF THE R.S.A. 


: Millennium has been in some sort advanced by 
the production (under the presidency of Mr. Dick 
Peddie) of a revised or supplementary charter for the 
R.S.A., to which, it is hoped, Her Majesty may pre- 
sently be pleased to extend the royal sanction. ‘To 
expect, however, that the new-erected Corporation will 
instantly proceed to achieve effects more shining and 
important than the old were to imagine a vain thing. 
All the charters in the world will not produce a man of 
genius, nor establish a sound convention; and though 
it is certain that the Associates will be no longer ‘ re- 
stricted in number’ but ‘as many as the Academy, at 
their Assembly of Academicians, may from time to 
time fix. this means no more than that a certain choice 
of painters and sculptors will have a better chance 
of sale than heretofore. It is not much, but it 
is practically as much as was asked ; and there 
can be no doubt that, as these new Associates 
may be selected from the whole of Scotland, the change 
is one that, if it do nothing else, will get rid of a vast 
amount of bickering and ill-feeling, and enable the 
R.S.A. to pursue the tenor of its way with more of 
dignity and less of squabbling and backbiting than 1 
has this some time past been able to do. © What, how- 
ever, is to be looked for apart from this is to be looked 
for elsewhere than the immediate future. ‘There are 


signs that the old ideals are found to have served their 
turn, and that new ones are making ready to take their 
place ; and if the reconstitution of the R.S.A. means 
anything at all in which the public for which it is sup- 
posed to work can prete nd to be specially interested, it 
means that the official dispossession and replacement 
of the antiquities aforesaid may be looked upon as 
merely a question of time. Whether their successois 
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will or will not be a change for the better is a question 
that cannot at this time be answered with certainty. 
What is not doubtful is that the convention of which 
we are just now able to witness the beginning of the 
end was never at any time artistic, and had never at 
any time the support of sound technical methods ; while 
the convention whose triumph is anticipated, if not pre- 
cisely artistic in aim or in effect, is yet based upon the 
theory that the be-all and the end-all of painting is 
paint, and that only by good technical practice and the 
pursuit of good technical ideals shall the painter be 
saved from imposture (whether conscious or the reverse) 
in the present and from oblivion and destruction in the 
ultimate future. 


Of course this is as much as to say that the future of 


Scottish art rests in the hands of the group of painters 
called the Scoto-French ; and that, as we believe, is a 
simple statement of the truth. That they have yet 
done anything which can fairly be described as art (with 
or without the capital) is to most of those who look on 
dispassionately, and are able to compare results, not 
proven ; that they have made themselves conspicuous by 
the ‘affectation of achievement, and have done much 
more in the way of vocalising than they have in the 
way of painting to prove their superiority, is obvious 
enough; that, when the time comes for them to be 
Academicians in their turn, they will show themselves 
a whit more liberal than they conceive their present 
seniors to be, he may believe who will, and the most 
will disbelieve who know something of human nature 
and must. Meanwhile they have won an important 
advantage, and they have but to take themselves more 
critically and less seriously to make that advantage 
conduce to results that will certainly be good for 
them, and that may possibly be of infinite service to 
That, 


with one or two exceptions, they are engaged in any- 


the art of not only Scotland but the world. 


thing other than experimenting with nature and paint, 
is not to be advanced, and it is still impossible to fore- 
cast the future of any one of them so far as to predict 
But thev are 


in the right way, as we have said ; and though with all 


of him that he at least will be an artist. 


their experimenting they remain unable to discover 
any new fact or to bring in any new material, they have 
this to their credit—and it is so much that to exaggerate 
its importance is impossible—that they are formulating 
a technical theory which, if rightly considered and 
thoroughly worked out, will make expression pos- 
sible, and give the man of genius whose advent 
is to be looked for the means all ready to his hand. 


It is only from a school that the great artist ever 
proceeds. What is he, indeed, but the fruition of 
a number of ‘anterior imperfectnesses, the fulfil- 
ment of many tentative and sporadic essays in the 
direction of things but half-observed and but vaguely 
apprehended ? With such a past as Rubens and 
Rembrandt enjoved, and as was the heritage of 
Velasquez and ‘Titian, Rossetti—to take an istance 
extreme and doubtful at the best—might have been 
not a failure in two several arts but a real success 
in one, while Sir John Millais might in some ways have 
rivalled Reynolds, hing 1 
interesting but individuality and nothing so precious 
is the right to be mistaken or to play the fool in one’s 
own way—such antecedents have hitherto been difficult 
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if not impossible to realise. Thanks to a variety of causes, 
that effect is no longer inevitable. It is recognised 
that there are other centres than the parish pump, that 
patriotism is not necessarily a virtue in painting, and 
that merely local art is of mighty small account in 
comparison with the art of the world. It is recognised, 
in fact, that art is of no particular country and of no 
particular age, and that to refuse to learn of the French 
or the Venetians is to proclaim an absolute and 
inherent unfitness to be an artist. It is pretty certain 
that if France had chosen to ignore our Constable she 
would never have achieved her Corot ; it is plain that 
Lord Tennyson without Virgil would not have been the 
Lord ‘Tennyson in whose eightieth birthday we are 
just now rejoicing ; that Milton without the Greeks 
and the Elizabethans might possibly have done no 
more than emulate Du Bartas or Vondel; and that 
Tea-Table Miscellany, but 
for Pope and Sterne, another and by no means a better 
Scotia’s Bard might have stood in the place of Burns. 
What was good for these great and rare artists can 


but for Fergusson and the 


scarce be bad for the mob of gentlemen who write (and 
paint) with ease. It is the fact, indeed, that indivi- 
duality is never so individual as when it has mastered 
its means, and can express itself with ease and purpose 
and propriety, even as it is the fact that individuality 
must master its means or pay the penalty of being 
simply grotesque—of being able to appear in none 
but a ridiculous light—and that from this fate 
there is no such salvation as the kind of school which 
the Scoto-French in Scotland, and the Newlyns in 
The man 
of genius may never come, it is true; but he is 


England, are just now in act to develop. 


worth trying for, and whether he come or no, the new 
associates can scarce do better than learn their trade, 
and insist upon its pursuit on right lines and in the 
direction of fitting aims. 

When Mr. Herkomer founded his school at Bushy 
he issued a prospectus stating that his first care 
would be to cherish and to foster the individuality of 
It was an excellent stroke of advertise- 
ment, and showed how completely its author had 
reuised the British mind. It is to the eternal credit 
of the Scoto-French that they have cleared their 


his pupils. 


minds of this particular piece of cant, have sought for 
education where education was best to be got, and have 
set to work to make such use of their acquisition as they 
might. It is obvious that they think it better (to borrow 
and improve a metaphor invented by Sir John Millais) 
to say something decently with a foreign accent than to 
be unintelligible in their own tongue; and the best is 
that for this they have such precedent as Rubens and 
Corot—to name but these. If they have any right to 
express themselves at all, the Scoto-French dialect will 
become good Scots, or rather will be developed into 
the great language of art—the language which is uni- 
versal, and is only imperfect when it is spoken with an 


accent. 


AT THE PANTHEON. 
i oe ceremonies just performed by the French at 


the Pantheon with all their usual portentous 
gravity are things which we do not without an effort 
understand. ‘Lo burv your great men with a nation’s 
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lamentation, or a reasonable imitation of that, to bury 
them in a church, and put a monument over them, is an 
intelligible course enough. But to collect the bodies 
of the illustrious dead of past times, and to stow 
them in the cellarage of a very secular and even 
secularised building, is to us a_ proceeding which, 
if it were not indecent, would be ridiculous. A 
Scotsman or Englishman can hardly put him- 
self into the position of the man who does it, and 
still less can he realise how it is possible to make 
the proceeding an excuse for speechifying and semi- 
theatrical performances. To the French, however, the 
whole proceeding is natural and edifying. Whether 
the patriotism of any among them glows the warmer 
because the remains of Frenchmen who were more or 
less famous in their day are hidden below the building 
which was the Church of St. Genoveva and is the Pan- 
theon, may possibly be doubtful; but at least this 
much is true, that in the opinion of most Frenchmen 
their patriotism ought to glow on this account. 
It has become an accepted tradition among them 
that there is some peculiar virtue distilled from 
what they love to call the ashes of great men; and 
while that belief endures they will doubtless con- 
tinue to collect the bones of the prophets according 
to the new dispensation. For the rest, the practice is 
one of a respectable antiquity. What M. Carnot, 
M. 'Tirard, and others were doing on Monday was in 
truth only a latter-day version of the ancient relic- 
collecting and relic-worship. France having broken 
with its old creed, old ceremonies, old saints, is in 
search of substitutes. Patriotism and the great men 
of the Fatherland form the creed and the saints of the 
time being. 

The pedigree of this cult is not the less clear because 
some of the new saints are of dubious sanctity. Queer 
names slipped into the old lists, and it is not wonderful 
that they should step into the new. If the inquirer 
wants an illustration let him Icok merely at the names 
of those four who were ‘beatified’ on Monday. 
Carnot, Marceau, La Tour d’Auvergne and Baudin 
make a curious enough company. Hoche was to have 
been there also, but his family protested. One wonders 
a little at the luck which has brought them together 
under the patronage of the Third Republic. As regards 
La Tour d'Auvergne (Théophile-Malo Corret de), Pre- 
mier Grenadier de la République, he may pass as an 
eccentricity, and a respectable one, of the Revolution. 
‘To Carnot also there is little to object. If Frenchmen 
were collecting their illustrious Republican dead they 
would hardly pass him over, though his principles and 
his practice had something in them of which his present 
amiable representative would scarcely approve. Poor 
Baudin, who alone among the Republican chiefs of 1852 
had the courage to show how a man can die for twenty- 
tive francs a day, we should ourselves admit cheer- 
fully. He was not a very wonderful hero, but at 
least when he thought that the time had come 
in which something must be done ‘ pour la dé- 
tense dun droit, he did not content himself with 
running from cover to cover, and making bombasti- 


cal speeches as some more illustrious Republicans did. 
He got himself shot in a showy theatrical way, but at 
least he did get himself shot. His example was exceeding 
ill followed, but it was a decent one. The Republicans 
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of to-day may at least be praised for the humility which 
causes them to honour the one man among them who at 
the time of the Coup d’Etat did not prove himself a 
mere blethering cocktail. But it is the name of Mar- 
ceau which arouses the keenest amusement of the four 
and the name of Hoche might well have kept it 
company. Marceau (Francois-Sévérin) had the good 
luck to get himself knocked on the head at 
Altenkirchen in 1796 at the age of about twenty- 
seven. He had shown himself a spirited young fellow 





and a good officer. If he had lived he would very 
probably have been as good a general as Soult or 
Bernadotte. But he did not live, nor did Hoche ; and 
so a legend has been elaborated about both of them. 
They have become the great twin-brothers of the 
Republican hero-world. Their Republicanism is credited 
with extraordinary purity, and sagacious writers opine 
that if they had lived the criminal enterprises of one 
Napoleon Bonaparte would have been nipped in the bud. 
So great is the good fortune of those who die young! The 
difficulty of proving a negative is notorious, and there- 
fore we may allow that we cannot tell what Marceau and 
Hoche might not have done if they had lived. 

But if one is to judge from analogy and the example 
of others, we may with confidence assert with M. Paul 
Desjardins that they would have done one of two 
things. They would either have gone into exile with 
Moreau or have been Marshals of the Empire like 
Bernadotte. Moreau was certainly as able a man as 
Marceau or Hoche, and yet he failed against Napoleon. 
Bernadotte was nearly the loudest Republican of his 
generation, but he became a Marshal; and _ not 
only so, but he fell to such a point that ‘il passa 
roi’ as they said in those fine times, and having been 
promoted King he kept his rank. ‘To be sure it does 
not follow that these heroes would have been united in 
their fates. Marceau who was a revolutionist of the 
Virtuous Prig order would probably have gone into 
exile, while Hoche who was a fellow of more appetite 
would have become a Marshal, and have plundered Ger- 
many or Spain like another till the Duke smashed him. 
These, however, are but supposes. As a matter of fact 
Marceau was shot in battle with the Austrians, and 
Hoche died of a consumption for which some critics 
have found a cause other than the fury of his patriotic 
zeal. Now ‘ils ont passé saints républicains, and one 
of them reposes in the Pantheon in very miscellaneous 
company after much windy commemorative eloquence. 
* Requiescant.” 


THE SUCCESS OF THE LORD ADVOCATE. 
[° is during the last four weeks of the Session that 


the unexpected is liable to happen in legisla 
tion, and that we may look out for such seismic troubles 
as that occasioned by the Compensation for Distur 
bance Bill. Until another fortnight has elapsed, at 
all events, it would be rash to speak of the year 1889 as 
being distinguished by the passing of more than three 
measures of the first importance. But it is not 
premature to speak of the personal successes and failures 
of the Session. It is as certain as if the Ist of Septem 
ber had already come that the year 1889 will be known 
as that in which Lord Randolph Churchill completed his 
work of self-effacement as a politician of principle, and 
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even as a high-class Parliamentary street Arab ; in which 
and still more a nickname—of 
power ; in which Mr. Bradlaugh was acknowledged as 
Gladstonian Minister of Public Worship in posse 5 in 
which Mr. Labouchere, established as Mr. Gladstone's 
Amphitryon and playing Mephistopheles to Mr. Mor- 
ley’s Faust, was seriously discussed as a possible Liberal 
Prime Minister. Still more decidedly will the Session 
of 1889 be known as that in which the Lord Advocate 
attained a foremost place among legislative pilots and 





Jacobv became a name— 


Parliamentary tacticians. 

We must watch the right honourable and learned 
ventleman, once thundered out Mr. Gladstone in the 
course of the debates on the Special Commission 
Bill, standing on one foot, his left hand clutching a 
volume of Hansard, and the forefinger of his right 
brought to within an easily measurable distance of the 
Mr. 


Gladstone’s favourite method of recognising fresh merit 


right honourable and learned gentleman’s chin. 


in the House of Commons consists in attacking its owner. 
It was in this fashion that he ‘ discovered” Mr. Arthur 
Balfour ; it was in this fashion that he acknowledged Mr. 
Robertson. His injunction has, at all events, been 
followed to the letter, although not in the manner in 
which he desired. ‘The political career of Mr. Robert- 
son has, indeed, been watched very closely by the Scottish 
people ever since it commenced. Great expectations 


When 


first he appeared on Conservative platforms, heading, 


were formed, and these have been now realised. 


as it seemed, Quixotic enterprises for the conquest of 
hopelessly Liberal seats, the lucidity of his political ex- 
positions and the rapier-thrust of his sarcasm de- 
lighted his political friends, while his bonhomie dis- 
armed, if it did not also to some extent convert, his 
opponents. 
been brilliantly rapid ; it was evident that in Parlia- 


Mr. Robertson’s progress at the bar had 


ment he would meet with no less success should an 
opportunity of showing his quality be allowed him. 
That opportunity arrived when he became Solicitor- 
He at once leaped into the 
Not content with 
the humdrum discussion of Scottish business—which in 


General for Scotland. 
front rank of Conservative debaters. 


those days was no business—he flung himself into the 
Irish fray, and soon became one of the most popular of 
the champions of Mr. Balfour's policy. When he 
crossed swords with all the leading combatants on the 
Home Rule benches, and wrung from their chief his 
demand that the House should form itself into a Vigil- 
ance Committee, Scottish Liberals were compelled to 
acknowledge that Mr. Robertson was a_ powerful 
antagonist in debate. ‘They consoled themselves with 
prophesying that, being only a light horseman, he would 
prove a total failure when he came to try his hand at 
positive legislation. | His 
Lord Advocate have absolutely falsified such predic- 
tions, as is admitted most frankly and fully by those 
who made them. Mr. Robertson has had to bear the 
burden of the two leading measures of the Session, the 
Local Government Scheme and the Universities Bill, 
and it would have been impossible in the face of such 
obstruction as he has had to encounter for these to have 
reached the position in which they now stand but for his 
patience, his invincible courtesy, his adroitness, his faculty 
He has known when to yield ; 
When poor 


successes since he became 


of spelling compromise. 
he has known still better when to resist. 
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Mr. Hunter—flushed with what he considered his victory 
in forcing Government to take what he fondly thought 
to be his view of the use to which Scotland’s share of 
the emancipated Probate Duty should be put—essayed 
to browbeat the Lord Advocate into accepting his 
views of the constitution of the Commission, he was 
quietly, firmly, and successfully resisted. * What is 
your objection to Dr. Bain ?’ he demanded. Echo— 
not the Lord Advocate—answered What? It would 
be unfair to some of Mr. Robertson's predecessors, and, 
in particular, to his immediate predecessor, Lord Kings- 
burgh, not to admit that he has been happier than 
they in his opportunities. 





But fortune favours only 
those who have the wisdom and the courage to take 
If the 
Session which is drawing to a close be known in our 
Parliamentary history as the session of Scottish busi- 


advantage of the opportunities offered them. 


ness—the language of hypothesis alone can be used 
this will also be 
known as the Session of Lord Advocate Robertson. 

A rumour has found its way into one of those too 


with confidence in connection—it 


numerous London newspapers which are the receptacles 
of gossip, to the effect that Mr. Robertson meditates 
ry 

The 


question of the truth or the falsehood of this rumour is 


the abandonment of a legal for a political career. 


of no immediate concern: Mr. Robertson’s personal 





intentions are no business of the world at large. The 
report is notable solely as an indirect compliment—as 


a clumsy recognition of Mr. Robertson’s special in- 
Huence in British politics. It means, in effect, that 
he is one of the few Lord Advocates who are capable 
of playing such a role as that of Henry Dundas. 
It may be that Scotland will never have a second 
Harry Dundas. Lord Rosebery said so most emphati- 
cally on one occasion, and as it is commonly understood 
that this is of all characters the one he himself would 
have liked to play, he may be accounted an authority on 
the subject. But the name of Dundas suggests not only 
‘the one-man power’ in Scotland in its least desirable 
form, but the possibility of an originally Scottish par- 
tisan playing a leading part in Imperial politics. ‘That 
Mr. Robertson is capable of being a second Dundas in 
this sense his Parliamentary career amply proves. But 
his friends in Scotland—which certainly does not need 
to be denuded of any political talent which it possesses 
—will hope that he will rest content with his remarkable 
feat of having restored the influence and fair fame of the 
position which he now holds. Continuing in it, he 
will, moreover, be as useful to his party as he would be 
if he were to follow in the footsteps of Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Henry Matthews. 





TOBACCO AND LIQUOR. 


TN his book on East London, Mr. Booth gives a rather 

favourable account of that much-abused institution, 
the Public-house. Its cleanliness, its cheerful aspect, 
the air of sleek but respectable authority which 
the presence of the buxom landlord or his ‘ lady’ 
throws over the place, are all influences which—in 
a world where everything goes by contrasts — make 
on the whole for good in the squalid lives of the poor. 
There is, of course, a side to the picture so dark 
that it is apt to engross our attention, and prevent 
us from taking a just view of the perplexing problems 
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which the drink question calls upon us to solve. Rabid 
prohibitionists appeal to statistics ; and as the interpre- 
tation of these is a science by itself they often succeed 
in producing a totally false impression. This is the more 
to be regretted as the facts of the drink question at the 
present time are anything but alarming. Amid the mass 
of Parliamentary papers and returns which the Honour- 
able the House of Commons calls for and orders to 
be printed, while all are authoritative, only a small 
number would be of use outside St. Stephen’s. But the 
following figures, culled from a set of Parliamentary 
diagrams illustrating the consumption of excisable 
articles in this country since 1856, seem worthy to 
be rescued from oblivion, and used for the confound- 
ing of the more frenzied apostles of teetotalism. 
A proviso perhaps is necessary. It must not be 
supposed that we disapprove of all social efforts to 
combat the evils of intemperance: on the contrary, 
restraint of the habitual drunkard who makes himself a 
public nuisance has been advocated in these columns. 
The value of such figures as those about to be quoted 
lies in the assurance they convey that the evils to be 
remedied are by no means desperate, and that therefore 
the proposal of desperate remedies is irrelevant. 

The prime secret in the art of reading statistics is to 
keep the percentages in mind while perusing the sums- 
total, and to remember the sums-total while conning 
the percentages. he first point, therefore, to keep in 
view is that our population, which numbered about 
twenty-eight millions in 1856, has very steadily, 
but at a slightly increasing rate, grown to about 
thirty-eight millions in 1889. A much more dis- 
turbing element in the calculations necessary for accu- 
rate comparison is the growth and the diffusion 
of the national resources, with the corresponding in- 
crease and diffusion of ‘spending power’ which has 
taken place during the last thirty years. Tables which 
merely exhibit the gross quantities consumed, and the 
ratio of consumption to population, but faintly indi- 
cate the extent to which national extravagance may 
be superseding national thrift, or vice versa. Take 
an article of pure luxury like tobacco (including cigars) 
as an example. In 1856 thirty-two and a half million 
pounds of it spent their fragrance on British air, 
while three-fourths as much again was converted 
into smoke in this country last year. From another 
point of view this only means that four ounces of 
tobacco more per head of the population are smoked 
annually now than thirty vears ago; but while the 
increase in quantity is not more than increased spend- 
ing power would account for and justify, it may 
quite well be that the public taste has become pam- 
pered into demanding a more expensive article, 
and that more useful expenditure — is postponed 
to its gratification. How far, if at all, this may 
be the case is difficult to gauge. There seems no 
reason, however, to entertain any serious appre- 
hensions of the kind with regard to tobacco, for 
while the addition of fourpence per pound to the duty 
in 1878, and the remission of the same amount in 1887. 
told appreciably on the amount consumed, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s diminution of the duty on cigars in 1863 did 
not accelerate the steadily increasing ratio of con- 
sumption, which seems to imply that there is no appre- 


ciable tendency on the part of the people, even when 
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the opportunity is present, of passing from the fair use 
to the abuse of a luxury. 

The difference in the consumption of wines and spirits 
per head between 1856 and now shows only in the 
second decimal, 1°26 and 1:29. With beer, no doubt, it 
is different: we got through only twenty-two gallons and 
a half apiece in 1856; we have advanced to nearly twenty- 
seven now. ‘This sounds a fair allowance ; but no wise 
advocate of temperance will see in the increase anything 
but a good sign. It is the substitution of beer for spirits 
as the common drink of the people which has made the 
Norwegians one of the most sober from being the most 
drunken people in Europe. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption per head of tea, coffee, cocoa, and chicory has 
all but doubled itself, a sign of more doubtful augury. 
No doubt it represents partly increased spending power, 
partly cheapened commodities, partly the waning popu- 
larity of alcoholic beverages; but it is also in part the 
effect of an extravagant consumption of deleterious 
tea, in season and out of season, by many people 
of the humbler classes who used to thrive on far 
more wholesome milk. Again, actually less rum 
and less brandy are consumed per head than_ thirty 
years ago, and the rate of consumption of foreign 
spirits generally has diminished one-third since 1875, 
about which time the consumption of alcoholic liquors 
generally was at a maximum. Only three-fifths as 
much wine is drunk per head as in 1873. The 
rapidly increasing unpopularity of sherry is represented 
by a fall of from seven million gallons in 1873 to three 
and a half millions in 1887, less per head being con- 
sumed than in 1856. French wines have oscillated 
in a most eccentric manner, while port has made a 
slight advance since 1882. On the whole, the consump- 
tion of wines of all sorts per head has only increased 
one twenty-fifth since 1856, an increase amply justified 
by increased spending power, while the very marked 
diminution since the prosperous times of 1873-76 shows 


at once a healthy power of retrenchment on the part of 


the people and an unmistakable tendency towards in- 
creased abstemiousness in the use of alcohol. 


NATIONALIST FINANCE. 


UT" to the present moment there is no sign of the 
/ new Parnellite scheme having made any pro- 
gress, or taken any definite shape. ‘That there is no 
public evidence of the fact is, however, no proof that 
the promoters of the new patent for evading the law 
have been idle; some persons work best in the dark, 
but they work all the same. We may, indeed, take it 
for granted that sooner or later Mr. Parnell’s ‘new 
way of paying old debts’ will be given a trial. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Parnellite, according 
to his own view at any rate, must live; and not only 
must live, but, if we may adopt the phrase which is 
usually appropriated to that fortunate individual the 
Irish tenant under the Land Act, must ‘live and 
thrive.” The ordinary British citizen, adopting a well- 
known saying, may perhaps remark, ‘Je nen vols 
pas la nécessité*; but that is not the Parnellite view, 
and the Parnellite view has to be reckoned with. 
It therefore becomes imperative to inquire into the 
methods by which Mr. O’Kelly’s friends propose to 
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raise the wind, and to ask what are the claims they can 
fairly put forward to our financial support. We have 
mentioned Mr. O’Kelly in this connection, because he 
is a typical and interesting member of his party. 

The public probably scarce understand as yet the 
nature of the evidence which this gentleman gave on 
oath in the witness-box. It appeared on his own state- 
ment that this honourable member, who has taken 
the oath of allegiance and who has his share in direct- 
ing the affairs of the Empire, was in full and constant 
communication with the enemies of Britain, with the 
avowed object of betraying her the moment a favour- 
able opportunity offered. But it is not merely the 


fact that Mr. O'Kelly is a prominent member of 


the party which is now once again begging for 
alms that we ‘wish to insist upon—though _ in- 
deed it is a most noteworthy one: it being impor- 
tant to know that any moneys which were contri- 
buted for the furtherance of the Parnellite propa- 
ganda and the clothing and feeding of the Parnellite 
personnel may at any moment find their way into the 
hands of Russian adventurers or American desperadoes. 
That is not the point on which we wish to dwell: 
there are other reasons in our opinion even more serious 
than this why no honest man should contribute one 
farthing to the Parnellite exchequer, 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is not a 
friendly society, a trades union, a public or private 
corporation, in Scotland}or in England, which would 
not have been ruined, and justly ruined, if those re- 
sponsible for its accounts had acted as the Land 
League chiefs have acted in respect of the funds 
entrusted to them. ‘There is no obscurity whatever 
about the facts of the situation. It is true that Mr. 
Parnell, in order to win a cheer from the Gladstonians 
of Edinburgh, stated that he had done all in his power 
to clear up the mystery which hangs over the accounts 
of the Land League ; it is true also that Mr. Parnell a 
day or two later flatly contradicted his own statement, 
and denied that he had made any effort whatever to 
obtain the information for which so many people are 
seeking. ‘The latter statement was made upon oath, 
and, as careful students of Mr. Parnell’s career, we have 
strong reasons for believing that the statement to which 
the penalties of perjury might attach was less likely 
to be false than that which was made for the 
purpose of pleasing a public meeting. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the President and trustee 
of the Land League either cannot or will not 
say what he has done with the money which 
the public have been foolish enough to entrust to 
him: indeed he has told us as much, for he has Hatly 
declined to give any information as to the amount and 
disposal of the funds upon which he relies to carry out 
his * constitutional agitation.” ‘The upshot of the mat- 
ter is that very large sums having been contributed for 
a public purpose, no account whatever in the ordinary 
sense of the word has been given of their expenditure : 
for to talk of the accounts presented by the Parneilites 
as being worth the paper on which they are written 
is absurd. It is impossible to insist too strongly upon 
the fact—a very obvious one it must be admitted— 
that the mere entry of alleged payments to alleged per- 
sons of alleged sums no more constitutes an account 
than it constitutes a quadratic equation, Every 
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practical man who is engaged in business of any 
kind knows perfectly well that such a statement of 
accounts presented by itself and unsupported by 
further documents is perfectly illusory and would be 
laughed at by any accountant of a week’s standing. 

A cash-book entry of a payment of fifty pounds by 
John Smith to William Black for ‘ charitable purposes,’ 
if in the handwriting of John Smith or his agent, is an 
evidence of what John Smith wished to be believed, but 
of nothing else in the world the moment a suggestion 
of fraud has been raised. ‘To complete the evidence of the 
transaction, a receipt from William Black, with vouchers 
testifying to the payment of the sums received for the 
purposes for which they were intended, is essential. 
We ask men of business in Scotland to apply this 
test to the Parnellite accounts as set out by the Par- 
nellites themselves next time they are called upon to 
subsidise Mr. Parnell and his eighty-four followers. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the observations we have 
made apply to only a portion of the Parnellite funds, 
and that with respect toa sum of many thousands of 
pounds there is an absolute hiatus as regards the 
accounts on the statement of the trustees themselves. 
We deliberately invite the attention of the public to 
these facts, not in view of their bearing upon the past, 
but as a warning forthe future. If Scotsmen like to 
invest their money upon such security, of course there 
is no more to be said; but it is at least desirable that 
they should be informed what the real nature of the 
security Is. 


MORE FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 


PENUE grand principle which underlies all the current 

projects of Socialism is that of getting the State 
to provide for the maintenance of the population. ‘The 
State is to find work for everybody out of employment ; 
the State is to manage the land and superintend its 
cultivation; the State is to work all the mines and 
railways and public works by means of industrial armies, 
which are to share in the profits of these gigantic 
operations. What is to be done in the event of a bad 
harvest. or in the case of an unremunerative mine, or a 
factory which is worked at a loss, Socialists do not tell 
us; there is no clause in their programme which says 
that the losses are to be shared amongst the workers. 
No doubt their idea is that an unprofitable depart- 
ment of State would be assisted by a profitable one, 
and the workmen’s wages supplemented by grants in 
aid. That would be contrary to sound principles 
of business, which demand that every department 
be financially profitable. Leaving that aside, how- 
ever, we ask whether it is possible for the State 
to take upon itself the responsibilities and burdens 
which Socialists seek to cast upon its shoulders ? 
We do not ask, whether it is wise or just, but 
simply, Is it possible? — In answering this we must 
bear in mind what the State is. The State is the 
governing power in the nation, which is charged with 
the duty of managing public affairs, and upholding 
the law of the land. The costs of administration are 
defraved by taxes which come from the ratepayers, 
most of whom at present derive their incomes directly 
or indirectly from trade, commerce, and agriculture, 
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conducted by private enterprise. Under a Socialistic 
regimen the entire population would become the servants 
of the State, working for wages under the surveillance 
of a vast army of officials. Private enterprise would 
be suppressed, and private responsibility for the suc- 
cess of industrial undertakings would disappear. Do 
Socialists imagine that the same results would be 
achieved under such auspices? We are leaving out of 
count now the insuperable difficulties attending the 
initiation of such a system, and confining our attention 
to its practical working. Where are the costs of 
administration to come from? ‘There would be no 
taxes, of course, upon wages derived from employment 
under the State, so the whole cost of administration 
would also have to come out of the profits accruing 
from State undertakings. The number of officials em- 
ployed in a Socialistic State would be necessarily very 
large, and the cost of their maintenance correspondingly 
high. Where is all the money to come from ? There is 
only one way in which all the additional charge could 
be met, and that is by a tremendous addition to the 
producing power of the community. But then the 
normal working day in all trades is to be restricted to 
eight hours or less under the Socialistic régime. This 
alone would cause a tremendous diminution in the pro- 
duction of the country. In many trades ten hours or 
more is the normal working day, and yet it is found 
that foreign competitors in the same line of business, 
who employ their work-people for twelve hours, can 
undersell our manufacturers in the open market. 
Restriction of the hours of labour in all trades, 
therefore, would mean diminished production, and less 
trade for the Socialistic nation with other countries. 
We cannot see how, under these circumstances, a 
Socialistic Government could meet the charges of 
administration. } 
There are some theorists who do not see their way 
to support the entire programme of the Democratic 
Federation who are inclined to favour some of its 
objects. ‘Free compulsory education for all classes, 
together with the provision of at least one wholesome 
meal a day in each school, has a moderate and inviting 
look about it; yet it has all the inherent vices and 
defects of the other articles in the programme. It is 
now argued that as education is compulsory it should 
be made free, by eminent politicians who will shrink 
from the charge of Socialism. Yet it is Socialism ; and 
the additional clause about ‘the wholesome meal a day” 
is only a logical and necessary complement of the chain 
of reasoning which leads up to the demand for so-called 
‘free education. There are many other things besides 
education which are compulsory upon parents which the 
State has not provided free. It is compulsory upon 
all parents that they should feed and clothe their 
offspring and provide them with home and shelter. 
If they cannot do so, it is true that the family may 
come upon the parish; but because many families 
have to depend upon the poor-rates for their live- 
lihood, it has never been agreed by ‘ Advanced 
Liberals’ that the State shall provide houses and food 
and clothing for all. Even the Social Democratic 
Federation does not quite go that length, although why 
it should not proceed to demand ‘ a suit of good clothes” 
along with the ‘ wholesome meal’ puzzles an observer 


who looks for consistency. 
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MODERN MEN. 
LEO NUL 


ASSENTIAL to our estimate of every man who is by 

his office speaker or writer is the question as to the 
language he inherits. With what accumulated experiences 
is it charged? Whose vitality has struck life into it? 
Whose rhetoric has enfeebled, whose platitudes have ex- 
hausted it? Using the language of his office, a Pope utters 
words fulfilled with unique bequests. The authority of all 
the Pontiffs, their final mental security, compared with 
which there is nothing worthy to be called conviction in 
any apostolate in the world, give to his Latin an old 
power, and enforce by it an old claim. Unfortunately the 
words too are old ; they cannot shirk comparison with the 
Teutonic tongues which have a future to achieve. If the 
moment of essential immortality is somewhat on the young 
side of perfection, there are languages now just worthy 
to be spoken after the end of time. Of the tongue of 
the Popes is rather to be predicted the immortality of 
Tithonus. Nevertheless its very quality as a language 
long removed from its materialistic beginnings makes it 
fit for the dignities of thought. The Popes now, being 
Italians, are not speculative, and their language serves 
them for the dignities rather than the difficulties of 
thought. Nor would a speculative temper be tolerable in 
a Pope. No constitutional monarch is less free to hazard 
an initiative. In none would originality be less weleome 
The Roman Pontiff, then, if the truth may be told, writes 
platitudes; but platitudes that compel attention to the great 
claim and assertion upon which theyare the unwearied com- 
mentary. Nor has any Pontiff made ampler use of language, 
written and oral, than Leo xin. in proportion to the time he 
has worn the great (riregno. Encyclicals which justify the 
otherwise intolerable word ‘lengthy’ have flowed from his 
pen in numbers year by year. Students of theology in its 


three divisions, dogmatic, moral, ascetic (spiritual), admire 


them for their scientific accordance with the consensus of 


the Catholic Church. For the Pope’s conscience in such 
things is very strictly kept. The outsider, on the other 
hand, finds in them old Catholic doctrine stated in an 
enormous number of words. But now and then, still 
within the limits of the theology to which he is bound, 
Leo xm. has made definite a matter until then left very 
much to the personal opinions of theologians. For in- 
stance, one such decision, pronounced by the Pontiff as 
universal teacher, but not under the stamp of Infallibility 
(encyclicals, sermons, religious writings of a Pope are not 
held to be infallible) was lately called forth by Cardinal 


Lavigerie’s anti-slavery crusade and by the emancipation of 


the slavesof a whole Empire by a devout Catholic Sovereign, 
the Emperor of Brazil. On that occasion His Holiness 
defined the institution of chattel-slavery to be contrary 
to the natural law. It had always been held an offence 
against the revealed law under which the Christian world 
orders its morality. To declare it to be repugnant to the law 
of Nature is to condemn it as a profoundly more heinous sin. 
The revealed law is obviously somewhat arbitrary and even 
variable; but the natural law is held by the Catholic 
Church to touch close on the mysterious Centre and 
Origin of morality, the immutable law that says so few 
but so great things: the law under which the very Creator 


is said to ‘do right.’ Such distinctions in the nature of 


responsible human actions, drawn by the authoritative 
hand of a Pontiff, are not without interest to the laity: 
they always flutter the theologians. 

Otherwise the messages of Leo xu. to the many 
millions who hold their rule of faith and their law of life 
from the Church of which he is the Chief Bishop have done 
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nothing more striking than to stimulate certain forms of 
exterior devotion. He has made the Rosary one of the 
most popular services in the churches of the whele world ; 
and to balance this favour to a Dominican invention he has 
urged the faithful to flock into an association called the 
Third Order of St. Francis, once intended for the more 
ascetically minded of those who live in the world but are 
not of it, but by Leo xi. made a little easier. ‘ Tertiaries ’ 
are still supposed to abstain from worldly amusements and 
from display. But they generally allow themselves a little 
theatre-going as a recreation, with a discreet following of the 
fashions. 
the business of life, and give definite time to the personal 


They probably abstain from making pleasure 
service of charity. ‘I want millions of Tertiaries,’ said 
Leo xu. ; and he wrote a letter in very choice Italian— 
every cadence most elaborately rounded—in praise of the 
poverello di Dio, the rapturous St. Francis, whose naked 
and pierced feet had consecrated the hill-paths of Umbria 
hard by Perugia, where Leo xi. was long Archbishop. 
Francis, Father of the Friars, without intending anything 
bevond the matter in hand, helped into literature the once 
grave and simple, and still canorous and tender, language 
of the peninsula. A pilgrim, he went alone singing in 
young Italian his hymn to his brother the sun, having 
before his lifted eyes a line of hills as rhythmic as a line 
of Dante. 

Passing rather tremulously, and penetrated with very 
intimate sorrows for public things, on into the eighth 
decade of his years, Leo xu. is a very small old man, so low 
of stature that a man of ordinary height kneeling at his 
feet is aware of the Pontiff’s bent head not very far above 
hisown. Meanwhile the fatherly hands, so slender that 
the rings which many monarchs sent him for the jubilee 
will not hold on his fingers except over mittens, are rest- 
ing on the stranger's head or patting his cheek with an 
impulsive affectionateness. He is impulsive in all his 
ways, extremely vehement in speech, having the com- 
plete abandonment to the matter of the moment which 
marks his race. Preoccupation may be as trivial as the 
trivialities from which it habitually distracts us who are 
English. It does not necessarily become us to make much 
boast of it. 
to it. 
moment is as unimpaired by the habit of living as is a 
child’s. The Pope speaks, preaches, laughs in this national 


But such as it is the Italians have not attained 


The completeness of their interest from moment to 


His culture is probably no more than that of 
Inheriting the banal 


temper. 
other Italians of his class and time. 
old conviction of Italian pre-eminence in the arts, Italians 
of eighty have never questioned sixteenth century art, or 
become fully aware of the great Teutonic mind. | Music 
fares no better in St. Peter’s and the Sixtine under his rule 
than it did with his predecessor. — It is almost all deplor- 
able ; and the little school of modern musicians, students 
of German music, whom Liszt left behind him in Rome, 
wonder yearly at the enduring reputation among strangers 
of the Papal choir. But the Pope’s chief accomplish- 
ment is his scholarly Latinity, which gives to his prose 
unvarying dignity, and veils the absence of ideas in his 
verse. His reputation for diplomatic ability doubtless 
implies something of the subtlety of the chess-player. 
To the vigour of the Centre Party in Prussia is chiefly due 
the close of the Kultur-kampf, but their victory was made 
more possible among parties and less unacceptable to the 
Chancellor by the Sovereign Pontiff’s concessions with 
regard to the personnel on the Catholic side. — Bishops 


whose presence stimulated the disastrous war—or was 
held to do so by the statesman who disliked them—were 
called to Rome and promoted, and their successors made 
No principle was compro- 


The return of almost all 


a comparatively easy peace, 
mised, but men were moved. 
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the religious orders to Germany, and the removal of 
obstacles to the religious education of the laity and to the 
more technical education of the clergy, form undoubtedly 
the greatest success of the present Pontificate. In its rela- 
tions with the kingdom of Italy, all has been failure. That 
the possession of Rome is necessary to his independence, 
But how 
the possession of a little city, without international 


Leo xu. has asserted many hundreds of times. 


guarantees, could secure his independence for a day, and 
how international guarantees could secure it more effectu- 
ally with Rome than without it, he has never explained. 
The action of the Italian State has been throughout 
What it took by force it 
keeps with defiance, and the Pope has been spared nothing 


aggressive and contemptuous. 


that the energy of a hostile party and the indifference of a 
frivolous people could make him suffer. And yet his virtues 
might have secured to him the consideration that his offi- 
cially violent language forfeits and repels; and_ surely 
even Signor Crispi might have acknowledged outwardly, 
what he must know inwardly, that the Latin of ecclesias- 
tical indignation has a mildness, and confesses a futility, all 
its own. Devoted and laborious, leading a hard life under 
the jewelled mitres and the embroideries of office, self- 
denying from the heart of hearts, Leo xm. has no known 
faults; what might seem such belong not to himself, but 
to his vocabulary. His very nepotism—and he has nepotism 
form 


in a modern is to be placed among his less con- 


spicuous virtues. He likes the young Conti Pecci to have 
horses, and the Contessine Pecci to have diamonds ; he 
made his most humble-minded and pious elder brother 
a Cardinal, and holds him as the best and wisest man 
on earth, and he keeps near him the associates of his 
former episcopal life. | And, after all, we must belie the 
It is a moral estimate 
Not any 


intellectual success, but the daily difficult achievement 


sentence with which we began. 
that is the only essential estimate of Leo. x11. 


of a solitary sanctity within is the aim of his personal 
life ; publicly he stands—even though many millions fulfil 
towards him in the world the office of Cordelia—the Lear 


of thankless children, a little shrill in his menaces, but 


preserving the dignity of a father unimpaired. 





BLEAT! 
i. 


TEVER did quack at a country fair, balanced on an 
” inverted barrel, display greater confidence in adver- 
tising his pet remedy than did the saviours of art at 
Liverpool in proclaiming the efficiency of their own gospel. 
An attitude of simple devotion is all that is necessary, 


cries one. Nothing will serve but the abolition of com- 
mercial tyranny, interrupts another. And so the merry 
war was waged! The old theory that every work of art 
has as its basis a moral feeling or a theological dogma is 
fast falling into discredit. But there is another and no 
less pernicious quite ready to supplant it. Those whose 
views upon politics are unsound, Mr. Morris hints, can- 
not produce a genuine work of art. If the necessity of 
earning a livelihood is any incentive to your labour, then 
Society must be recon- 


The only 


you cannot but be ineffectual. 
structed before art may pervade our lives. 
period in the history of the world in which the conditions 
of life were favourable to artistic production embraces the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for it was then that the 
craft-guilds flourished. Of course most of the wares made 
by the guildsmen have long since perished, so that we 
-annot rightly estimate their value. But as they were 
produced under healthy social conditions, it follows that 
they must have been one and all artistic. And, if our 
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conducted by private enterprise. Under a Socialistic 
regimen the entire population would become the servants 
of the State, working for wages under the surveillance 
of a vast army of officials. Private enterprise would 
be suppressed, and private responsibility for the suc- 
cess of industrial undertakings would disappear. Do 
Socialists imagine that the same results would be 
achieved under such auspices? We are leaving out of 
count now the insuperable difficulties attending the 
initiation of such a system, and confining our attention 
to its practical working. Where are the costs of 
administration to come from? ‘There would be no 
taxes, of course, upon wages derived from employment 
under the State, so the whole cost of administration 
would also have to come out of the profits accruing 
from State undertakings. The number of officials em- 
ployed in a Socialistic State would be necessarily very 
large, and the cost of their maintenance correspondingly 
high. Where is all the money to come from ? There is 
only one way in which all the additional charge could 
be met, and that is by a tremendous addition to the 
producing power of the community. But then the 
normal working day in all trades is to be restricted to 
eight hours or less under the Socialistic régime. ‘This 
alone would cause a tremendous diminution in the pro- 
duction of the country. In many trades ten hours or 
more is the normal working day, and yet it is found 
that foreign competitors in the same line of business, 
who employ their work-people for twelve hours, can 
undersell our manufacturers in the open market. 
Restriction of the hours of labour in all trades, 
therefore, would mean diminished production, and less 
trade for the Socialistic nation with other countries. 
We cannot see how, under these circumstances, a 
Socialistic Government could meet the charges of 
administration. 

There are some theorists who do not see their way 
to support the entire programme of the Democratic 
Federation who are inclined to favour some of its 
objects. ‘Free compulsory education for all classes, 
together with the provision of at least one wholesome 
meal a day in each school, has a moderate and inviting 
look about it; yet it has all the inherent vices and 
defects of the other articles in the programme. It is 
now argued that as education is compulsory it should 
be made free, by eminent politicians who will shrink 
from the charge of Socialism. Yet it is Socialism ; and 
the additional clause about ‘the wholesome meal a day’ 
is only a logical and necessary complement of the chain 
of reasoning which leads up to the demand for so-called 
‘free education. There are many other things besides 
education which are compulsory upon parents which the 
State has not provided free. It is compulsory upon 
all parents that they should feed and clothe their 
offspring and provide them with home and shelter. 
If they cannot do so, it is true that the family may 
come upon the parish; but because many families 
have to depend upon the poor-rates for their live- 
lihood, it has never been agreed by ‘ Advanced 
Liberals that the State shall provide houses and food 
and clothing for all. Even the Social Democratic 
Federation does not quite go that length, although why 
it should not proceed to demand ‘ a suit of good clothes’ 
along with the ‘ wholesome meal’ puzzles an observer 
who looks for consistency. 
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MODERN MEN. 
LEO XII. 


ASSENTIAL to our estimate of every man who is by 

his office speaker or writer is the question as to the 
language he inherits. With what accumulated experiences 
is it charged? Whose vitality has struck life into it? 
Whose rhetoric has enfeebled, whose platitudes have ex- 
hausted it? Using the language of his office, a Pope utters 
words fulfilled with unique bequests. The authority of all 
the Pontiffs, their final mental security, compared with 
which there is nothing worthy to be called conviction in 
any apostolate in the world, give to his Latin an old 
power, and enforce by it an old claim. Unfortunately the 
words too are old ; they cannot shirk comparison with the 
Teutonic tongues which have a future to achieve. If the 
moment of essential immortality is somewhat on the young 
side of perfection, there are languages now just worthy 
to be spoken after the end of time. Of the tongue of 
the Popes is rather to be predicted the immortality of 
Tithonus. Nevertheless its very quality as a language 
long removed from its materialistic beginnings makes it 
fit for the dignities of thought. The Popes now, being 
Italians, are not speculative, and their language serves 
them for the dignities rather than the difficulties of 
thought. Nor would a speculative temper be tolerable in 
a Pope. No constitutional monarch is less free to hazard 
an initiative. In none would originality be less welcome 
The Roman Pontiff, then, if the truth may be told, writes 
platitudes; but platitudes that compel attention to the great 
claim and assertion upon which theyare the unwearied com- 
mentary. Nor has any Pontiff made ampler use of language, 
written and oral, than Leo xi. in proportion to the time he 
has worn the great friregno, Encyclicals which justify the 
otherwise intolerable word ‘lengthy’ have flowed from his 
pen in numbers year by year. Students of theology in its 


three divisions, dogmatic, moral, ascetic (spiritual), admire 


them for their scientific accordance with the consensus of 


the Catholic Church. For the Pope’s conscience in such 
things is very strictly kept. The outsider, on the other 
hand, finds in them old Catholic doctrine stated in an 
enormous number of words. But now and then, still 
within the limits of the theology to which he is bound, 
Leo xi. has made definite a matter until then left very 
much to the personal opinions of theologians. For in- 
stance, one such decision, pronounced by the Pontiff as 
universal teacher, but not under the stamp of Infallibility 
(encyclicals, sermons, religious writings of a Pope are not 
held to be infallible) was lately called forth by Cardinal 


Lavigerie’s anti-slavery crusade and by the emancipation of 


the slavesof a whole Empire by a devout Catholic Sovereign, 
the Emperor of Brazil. On that occasion His Holiness 
defined the institution of chattel-slavery to be contrary 
to the natural law. It had always been held an offence 
against the revealed law under which the Christian world 
orders its morality. To declare it to be repugnant to the law 
of Nature is to condemn it as a profoundly more heinous sin. 
The revealed law is obviously somewhat arbitrary and even 
variable; but the natural law is held by the Catholic 
Church to touch close on the mysterious Centre and 
Origin of morality, the immutable law that says so few 
but so great things: the law under which the very Creator 


is said to ‘do right.’ Such distinctions in the nature of 


responsible human actions, drawn by the authoritative 
hand of a Pontiff, are not without interest to the laity: 
they always flutter the theologians. 

Otherwise the messages of Leo xi. to the many 
millions who hold their rule of faith and their law of life 
from the Church of which he is the Chief Bishop have done 
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nothing more striking than to stimulate certain forms of 
exterior devotion. He has made the Rosary one of the 
most popular services in the churches of the whole world ; 
and to balance this favour to a Dominican invention he has 
urged the faithful to flock into an association called the 
Third Order of St. Francis, once intended for the more 
ascetically minded of those who live in the world but are 
not of it, but by Leo xm. made a little easier. ‘ Tertiaries ’ 
are still supposed to abstain from worldly amusements and 
from display. But they generally allow themselves a little 
theatre-going as a recreation, with a discreet following of the 
fashions. ‘They probably abstain from making pleasure 
the business of life, and give definite time to the personal 
service of charity. ‘I want millions of Tertiaries,’ said 
Leo xu. ; and he wrote a letter in very choice Italian— 
every cadence most elaborately rounded—in praise of the 
poverello di Dio, the rapturous St. Francis, whose naked 
and pierced feet had consecrated the hill-paths of Umbria 
hard by Perugia, where Leo xm. was long Archbishop. 
Francis, Father of the Friars, without intending anything 
beyond the matter in hand, helped into literature the once 
grave and simple, and still canorous and tender, language 
of the peninsula. A pilgrim, he went alone singing in 
young Italian his hymn to his brother the sun, having 
before his lifted eyes a line of hills as rhythmic as a line 
of Dante. 

Passing rather tremulously, and penetrated with very 
intimate sorrows for public things, on into the eighth 
decade of his years, Leo xin. is a very small old man, so low 
of stature that a man of ordinary height kneeling at his 
feet is aware of the Pontiff’s bent head not very far above 
hisown. Meanwhile the fatherly hands, so slender that 
the rings which many monarchs sent him for the jubilee 
will not hold on his fingers except over mittens, are rest- 
ing on the stranger's head or patting his cheek with an 
impulsive affectionateness. He is impulsive in all his 
ways, extremely vehement in speech, having the com- 
plete abandonment to the matter of the moment which 
marks his race. Preoccupation may be as trivial as the 
trivialities from which it habitually distracts us who are 
English. It does not necessarily become us to make much 
boast of it. But such as it is the Italians have not attained 
to it. The completeness of their interest from moment to 
moment is as unimpaired by the habit of living as is a 
child’s. The Pope speaks, preaches, laughs in this national 
temper. His culture is probably no more than that of 
other Italians of his class and time. Inheriting the banal 
old conviction of Italian pre-eminence in the arts, Italians 
of eighty have never questioned sixteenth century art, or 
become fully aware of the great Teutonic mind. Music 
fares no better in St. Peter's and the Sixtine under his rule 
than it did with his predecessor. — It is almost all deplor- 
able ; and the little school of modern musicians, students 
of German music, whom Liszt left behind him in Rome, 
wonder yearly at the enduring reputation among strangers 
of the Papal choir. But the Pope’s chief accomplish- 
ment is his scholarly Latinity, which gives to his prose 
unvarying dignity, and veils the absence of ideas in his 
verse. His reputation for diplomatic ability doubtless 
implies something of the subtlety of the chess-player. 
To the vigour of the Centre Party in Prussia is chiefly due 
the close of the Kultur-kampf, but their victory was made 
more possible among parties and less unacceptable to the 
Chancellor by the Sovereign Pontiff’s concessions with 
regard to the personnel on the Catholic side. Bishops 
whose presence stimulated the disastrous war—or was 
held to do so by the statesman who disliked them—were 
called to Rome and promoted, and their successors made 
a comparatively easy peace. No principle was compro- 
mised, but men were moved. ‘The return of almost all 
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the religious orders to Germany, and the removal of 
obstacles to the religious education of the laity and to the 
more technical education of the clergy, form undoubtedly 
the greatest success of the present Pontificate. In its rela- 
tions with the kingdom of Italy, all has been failure. That 
the possession of Rome is necessary to his independence, 
Leo xu. has asserted many hundreds of times. But how 
the possession of a little city, without international 
guarantees, could secure his independence for a day, and 
how international guarantees could secure it more effectu- 
ally with Rome than without it, he has never explained. 

The action of the Italian State has been throughout 
aggressive and contemptuous. What it took by force it 
keeps with defiance, and the Pope has been spared nothing 
that the energy of a hostile party and the indifference of a 
frivolous people could make him suffer. And yet his virtues 
might have secured to him the consideration that his offi- 
cially violent language forfeits and repels; and surely 
even Signor Crispi might have acknowledged outwardly, 
what he must know inwardly, that the Latin of ecclesias- 
tical indignation has a mildness, and confesses a futility, all 
its own. Devoted and laborious, leading a hard life under 
the jewelled mitres and the embroideries of office, self- 
denying from the heart of hearts, Leo xi. has no known 
faults; what might seem such belong not to himself, but 
to his vocabulary. His very nepotism—and he has nepotism 
in a modern form—is to be placed among his less con- 
spicuous virtues. He likes the young Conti Pecci to have 
horses, and the Contessine Peeci to heve diamonds ; he 
made his most humble-minded and pious elder brother 
a Cardinal, and holds him as the best and wisest man 
on earth, and he keeps near him the associates of his 
former episcopal life. | And, after all, we must belie the 
sentence with which we began. It is a moral estimate 
that is the only essential estimate of Leo. xm. Not any 
intellectual success, but the daily difficult achievement 
of a solitary sanctity within is the aim of his personal 
life ; publicly he stands—even though many millions fulfil 
towards him in the world the office of Cordelia—the Lear 
of thankless children, a little shrill in his menaces, but 
preserving the dignity of a father unimpaired. 





BLEAT! 
i. 
N EVER did quack at a country fair, balanced on an 
” inverted barrel, display greater confidence in adver- 
tising his pet remedy than did the saviours of art at 
Liverpool in proclaiming the efficiency of their own gospel. 
An attitude of simple devotion is all that is necessary, 
cries one. Nothing will serve but the abolition of com- 
mercial tyranny, interrupts another. And so the merry 
war was waged! The old theory that every work of art 
has as its basis a moral feeling or a theological dogma is 
fast falling into discredit. But there is another and no 
less pernicious quite ready to supplant it. Those whose 
views upon politics are unsound, Mr. Morris hints, can- 
not produce a genuine work of art. If the necessity of 
earning a livelihood is any incentive to your labour, then 
you cannot but be ineffectual. Society must be recon- 
structed before art may pervade our lives. The only 
period in the history of the world in which the conditions 
of life were favourable to artistic production embraces the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, for it was then that the 
craft-guilds flourished. Of course most of the wares made 
by the guildsmen have long since perished, so that we 
-annot rightly estimate their value. But as they were 
produced under healthy social conditions, it follows that 
they must have been one and all artistic. And, if our 
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artistic aspirations are sincere, we shall attempt to realise 
them by a reconstruction of the medieval guilds. This 
we may do by giving an ungrudging support to a ‘small 
and unpretentious society to which I have the honour 
to belong.’ It is perhaps idle to point out that some who 
are neither lazy nor sentimental have been able to recon- 
cile the production of artistic work with the necessity of 
earning a livelihood. We might remind Mr. Morris that 
there was a fifth century before Christ in which though 
chattel-slaves were not unknown there were craftsmen as 
well as artists ; that there was a sixteenth century in which 
while princes dared to give employment to architects and 
sculptors, there was no dividing line between art and 
industry. But this were useless, for he who can condemn 
St. Paul’s because it was built from an architect's office 
will find no difficulty in denying the slightest touch of 
the artistic temperament to Phidias and Donatello and 
Brunellesco. But without venturing upon the slippery 
ground of criticism, we may assert that Mr. Morris’s paper 
contains as pretty a specimen of the circular argument as 
it would be possible to imagine. The truth is that his 
sympathies are wholly divorced from art. ‘I am not 
pleading, he says, ‘for the production of a little more 
bea ty in the world, but for the lives of human beings.’ 
Would it not be wiser to expound such views as these at a 
Social Science Congress ? 

The artistic tenets of the new school of sentimentalists 
have fallen on fruitful ground. Every member of the 
Crafty Arts is pledged first to advertise himself and his 
order and then to preach the gospel of political regenera- 
tion. ‘Fancy what a year of grace it were for England,’ 
exclaims a Mr. J. D. Sedding, with enthusiasm, ‘if our 
industries were placed under the guiding hand of “one 
vast Morris.” Fancy a Morris installed in every factory— 
the Joseph of every grinding Pharaoh—the battle of the 
industries were half won!’ We have tried hard to fancy 
it, but imagination climbs not so high. Some of us are 
heretics enough to think that there are other masters 
of design, other great colourists in the world than 
Messrs. Morris and Burne Jones, and are hardly prepared 
to accept the petulant politics of ‘ Justice.’ We may there- 
fore be forgiven if we express a hope that this ‘year of 
grace’ be for the present postponed. Better—O how 
vastly better !—‘ a hundred grinding Pharaohs’ than such 
a Joseph ! 

Mr. J. D. Sedding owes his first obedience to the Arts 
and Crafts. Then, as becomes a man of genius, he chiefly 
reverences himself. In referring to his own achieve- 
ments he becomes defiant in his eloquence: ‘ Let me tell 
you, he exclaims, ‘that during the last twelve months 
some 800 British workmen have been daily employed in 
carrying out my designs in various parts of the country’ ! 
Is it not lamentable to think of commercial prosperity 
such as this? Must it not inevitably result in the con- 
version of Mr. Sedding into a capitalist, a hideous ghoul 
which fattens on the misery of starving men? And in 
the meantime we should like to know from Mr. Sedding 
whether he shares with those ‘ 800 British workmen’ the 
profits of his many undertakings ? Do they divide with him 
the honour and the credit of his work? If they do not, 
let him declare himself bourgeois, and be cut off from the 
congregation, for he is no longer a worthy follower of 
Messrs. Morris and Crane. ‘Though he has shown a com- 
mendable readiness in accepting the new gospel, he has 
not escaped from the trammels of the old. ‘ Morris has 
done more than the rest of us in regenerating art, because 
he has not stopped at studio paper designs ; but he put 
an apron on, tucked up his sleeves, and set to work.’ 
There is the true * citizen’ ring about this. But a few lines 
further on the old Kuskinite uprears (as an Irish M.P. might 
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say) his cloven hoof. * Art is God's gift, with a terrible 
responsibility attached to it. The artist is born, he is not 
made. He gets his credentials straight from heaven 
“from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’’ Here is a 
distinct declaration of divided allegiance. Mr. Sedding 
should know—he with his eight hundred !—that it is not 
possible * to serve God and Mammon.’ 

But all the examples of Bleat to which we have 
hitherto called attention pale into nothingness before the 
utterances of Mr. ‘Tl. J. Cobden Sanderson. ‘This gentle- 
man is monumental. Nothing could possibly do him 
justice but a literal quotation of his colossal paper on 
‘Craft Ideals.’ Space will not permit this, and we can 
only urge our readers to turn to the 7'ransaclions and read 
for themselves. Did Mr. Sanderson combine in himself 
the genius of Phidias, Rembrandt, and Velasquez, his arro- 
gance would still be intolerable. But he is neither painter 
nor sculptor. He is merely a cultivated amateur who 
devotes his leisure time to paying homage to the great 
writers of the world. With these he has an intimate 
acquaintance. Indeed, he stands on a level with them, 
for he too is ‘a kind of poet.’ From these fine phrases 
it would perhaps be difficult for the uninitiated to 
gather the important fact that Mr. Sanderson is a book- 
binder. But he is no common binder. The everyday 
workman pursues his calling under serious limitations. He 
is obliged to work for hire and to charge a reasonable price. 
He is unable to afford fine tools and good materials, and has 
not always time to misread the books to which he is to 
pay homage. But Mr. Sanderson is independent of all 
restraint. ‘He lives on the labours of others, and ‘ in so 
far as he is free it is well for him and well for the public.’ 
‘To do the work is his main object, not to sell it. And if 
the public will not pay the price the public must go 
without the book.’ Yet even Mr. Sanderson's triumphant 
progress meets with one check. ‘I am dependent,’ he 
writes, ‘upon the writer whose spirit is incorporated in 
the book, and upon this one condition all depends.’ This 
surely need be no bar to Mr. Cobden Sanderson. He 
has only to write all the books he binds, and then he 
will be paying homage to the only man who really de- 
serves it. He closes his strange farrago of insolence and 
contempt for those who have less means than himself 
with the question, ‘ How are we to educate the educated 
classes?’ If he be a fair sample, we give it up. 

Such is the nett result of the Liverpool Congress: some 
400 pages of ignorance and cant. If the artists and crafts- 
men of Britain cannot meet together without telling the 
world that they are the heralds of God or the saviours 
of society, would it not be immeasurably better for their 
reputations that they should not meet at all ? 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW RADICAL ORGAN, 


‘TFXHE need of a new Radical organ has been so fully 

admitted by all Parties that we make no apology in 
announcing the issue, at an early date, of The Shaughraun, 
a weekly Review of Politics, Literature, and Art. If The 
Shaughraun succeeds in formulating a good case for Home 
Rule it will supply a long-felt want. 

‘The Price of The Shaughraun will be Sixpence, and it 
will be a High-class Paper. The Shaughraun may thus lay 
claim to being 

A NOVELTY IN RADICAL JOURNALISM. 
The proprietors are aware that in seeking a public for a 
high-class Radical review, they attempt a task of no 
ordinary magnitude, and it has been pointed out to them 
that a half-penny rather than sixpence is the usual Radical 
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figure. This does not dismay them. In retaining the 
Sixpennies the 

SO-CALLED PAPER UNIONISTS 
only give another instance of that class monopoly which it 
will be one of the grand aims of The Shaughraun to break 
down. The proprietors are confident that there are Six- 
penny Radicals, and another grand aim of The Shaughraun 
will be to find them out. Large though we admit the 
sum to be, Sixpence is not too much to charge when it is 
considered that there are now at least Six Radical Policies 
in the field, to all of which The Shaughraun will give 

AN INDEPENDENT SUPPORT. 
Thus, although Sixpence is the price, we shall really be 
only charging 

A PENNY A POLICY, 


and it will probably be found that we give Seven Policies 
for Sixpence. 

‘The Shaughraun will be no half-hearted supporter of the 
Opposition, and on such a question as that of Royal Grants 
it will be found invariably on the side of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, and Mr. Labouchere. 

‘When space allows, a complete page will be set apart 
for the use of our Irish readers, in which they will be in- 
vited to damn Balfour weekly. A Prize will be presented 
at the end of the year to the correspondent who can 

KEEP IT UP LONGEST. 
This Prize will consist of a Concertina. We also pledge 
ourselves to call Balfour 
NOT LESS THAN TWELVE NAMES 
every week, and these Epithets may subsequently be had 
at the office for distribution as Tracts on the Home Rule 
question, 

‘Another of our Prize Competitions will be of a highly 
original character. A few years ago some of the leading 
Liberal statesmen contributed to a volume entitled IVhy 
am I a Liberal? and others only declined to contribute 
because they found the problem too difficult. We are 
confident that, puzzling as was the question at that time, 
it is much more puzzling now, and we therefore invite our 
readers to solve the personal question, 

WHY ON EARTH AM I A GLADSTONIAN ? 

Three months will be given for answering this riddle, 
and competitors are requested to send their essays, pre- 
paid, to the Complete Puzzle Editor, Shaughraun Office. 
To assist competitors we are endeavouring to arrange for 
a series of articles under the heading ‘Why on Earth am 
[| a Gladstonian ?’ by leading statesmen, several of whom 
have already replied. 

‘Lord Rosebery begs to be excused, on the ground that 
his heavy County Council work prevents his giving so 
intricate a problem the consideration it calls for: Sir 
W. V. Harcourt replies, on the other hand, that every- 
body knows why ke is a Gladstonian; and Sir George 
Trevelyan, in an encouraging letter, requests us to ask him 
something else. Should no competitor send in a satisfac- 
tory answer, the proprietors consider themselves at liberty 
to withhold the prize. 

‘It is one of the petty arguments of the Unionists that 
they include in their number all the scientific, literary, 
and artistic men of eminence of the day. The aim of The 
Shaughraun will be to overthrow this theory, and the 
quicker to discover whether there are any eminent men 
on our side, or rather sides, a member of our staff will be 
exclusively 

SET APART TO LOOK FOR THEM. 

‘To encourage such celebrities to come forward of 

their own accord, we beg to announce our willingness to 
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devote an article to each of them. In case of mistakes, 
they are requested to say what they are eminent for. 

‘A word of apology may be expected for the publication 
in a Radical paper of literary and artistic criticisms, Ex- 
cept in name, these will be a complete novelty for a Glad- 
stonian organ ; but we would remind our readers (1) that 
such things look well, (2) that Radicals are not expected 
to read them, and (3) that they are flung in extra. 

‘Tn conclusion we would say, If you want to know why 
you are a Gladstonian, 


‘Buy THE SHAUGHRAUN !’ 





TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 
DR. JOHNSON. 


\ 7 E happen to have seen an old library copy of John- 

son’s Journey to the Western Islands,enriched with the 
marginal comments of a succession of Highland students 
at one of our Universities ninety or a hundred years ago. 
The comments are neither elegant nor complimentary. 
‘At Montrose,’ says the traveller, ‘we went to view the 
English chapel, and found a small church, clean to a de- 
gree unknown in any other part of Scotland.’ ‘4 Lie,’ says 


the annotator. ‘The road from Montrose exhibited a con- 
tinuation of the same appearances. The country is still 
naked.’ ‘ Ass.’ ‘The magnetism of Lord Monboddo’s 


conversation easily drew us out of our way, and the enter- 
tainment which we received would have been a sufficient 
recompense for a much greater deviation.’ ‘ Greedy 
Glutton. And so on. It is a curious memorial of the 
bitter rage with which the Englishman’s frank observa- 
tions on the country and the people were received. Boswell 
was at pains to collect testimonies to show that sensible 
Scotsmen took the Moralist’s criticisms in good part, and 
respected the spirit in which they were made—the spirit 
of a nobly serious and large-minded observer, who did 
not snigger at little things because they were strange to 
him, but went honestly, however unceremoniously, at faults 
and defects, great and small, that ought to be and could 
be amended. It was Sir Walter’s opinion that his sar- 
castic comments on the want of trees in Scotland and the 
ease with which the want could be remedied had a 
beneficial influence in setting many Scots proprietors to 
plant their waste lands; and the outspoken utterance of 
his disagreeable truths was without doubt salutary in many 
other directions. But, like other critics who are ‘ cruel 
only to be kind, his censures were not generally ap- 
preciated by the objects of them. Our annotator who 
retorts to his complaint that between Edinburgh and 
Forres he had met with only one tree older than himself, 
that the trees were strong enough to bear the weight 
of his body, and that he ought to have been hanged 
on one of them, faithfully represents the general feeling. 
To the bulk of Scotsmen, jealous at the time of the 
arrogance of the richer part of the kingdom, Johnson 
was only one of many supercilious Englishmen travelling 
through Scotland to spy out the nakedness of the land 
and draw brutally invidious comparisons. 

It was as a moralist, a dignified ‘ master of the art of 
life,’ a grave observer and critic of national manners and 
institutions, that Johnson wrote the account of his Journey. 
For the humours of the adventure we must go to his com- 
panion, who kept a journal and noted down the great 
traveller's reflections, grave and gay, as events occasioned 
them. Boswell’s J'our is one of the most delightful books 
in the language ; it is even better reading than the Life, 
and furnishes a still more attractive and complete picture 
of the man in all his large vigour of mind and body, 
his massive superiority to affectation, the straightforward 
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simplicity and honesty that conceal no weakness yet reveal 
so much strength to admire and so much goodness to love. 
Again and again Boswell laments the indolence that kept 
him from registering at the moment what he afterwards 
wished he could remember: we must be thankful to him 
for having preserved so much. How the great Doctor 
bore himself as a traveller, what he felt and thought and 
did—of this we should get but a very faint idea from his 
own narrative. 

Men and manners were the Moralist’s proper study, but 
he was by no means indifferent to the scenic grandeur of 
the Highlands. It is true that when he was directly asked 
at Auchinleck how he liked the Highlands he answered 
severely, ‘Who can like the Highlands? I like the inhabi- 
tants very well. But we may without undue straining 
set this down to the depth of the impression made upon 
him, and his dislike to be drawn by a frivolous interro- 
gator. We may set it down to anything we please except 
indifference, for there is abundant evidence that, lover of 
town life as he was, he was neither repelled nor over- 
awed by rugged solitudes and storms, but was moved by 
them and enjoyed them as thoroughly as any ‘ poetic 
child’ of the nineteenth century. When Boswell, before 
they reached the Highlands, asked him to go out of his 
way to see the grounds of Cullen House, he refused, and 
said that he had not come to Scotland to see fine places, 
of which there were plenty in England, but ‘ wild objects, 
mountains, cataracts, peculiar manners.. And when they 
came to the mountains and the peculiar manners he aban- 
doned himself with unaffected heartiness to the enjoyment 
of both. It must not be forgotten that it was in a lonely 
glen between Fort Augustus and Glenelg that he first 
conceived the design of writing an account of his journey. 
He had not set out on it with any intention of writing 
about it according to the common practice of the time—to 

* Prose it here and verse it there, 
And picturesque it everywhere.’ 
It was a random impulse ; and it is significant that the 
impulse should have come when he first found himself in 
a Highland solitude. ‘ I sat down to take notes,’ he wrote 
to Mrs. Thrale, ‘on a green bank, with a small stream 
running at my feet, in the midst of savage solitude, with 
mountains before me and on either hand covered with 
heath. I looked around me and wondered that I was not 
more affected.’ This is not very rapturous language ; it 
falls far short of the enthusiasm of one whom the tall 
cataract ‘haunted like a passion’; but the sentiment 
was there. ‘The fact that the new experience should 
have inspired him with the idea of writing about Scot- 
land—should have made him feel that his journey was 
worth writing about—speaks a volume, if not volumes, for 
its intensity. It would seem that Highland scenery made 
He had expected 
to be bored by it, and to ward off ennui had provided 
himself, in passing through Inverness, with a copy of 


a conquest of him against his will. 


Cocker's Arithmetick. For this whimsical purchase he 
gave a very sufiicient reason. ‘Why, sir, if you are 
to have but one book with you upon a journey let it 
be a book of science. When you have read through 
a book of entertainment you know it, and it can do no 
more for you; but a book of science is inexhaustible.’ 
The mighty Rambler, however, did not carry his book of 
science far: he gave it away to the daughter of an inn- 
keeper in Glenmoriston who had won his heart by her 
pretty ways. Wordsworth wrote a poem about his ‘ High- 
land Girl’: if Johnson had done likewise it would probably 
have been in Latin, Jike the ode to Mrs. Thrale which he 
composed in Skye. But he made her a useful present 


instead. 
Johnson’s description of a ride after dark through a 
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storm from Loch Awe to Inveraray is one of the most 
unequivocal evidences of his enjoyment of Nature in her 
wilder moods. ‘The wind was loud, the rain was heavy, 
and the whistling of the blast, the fall of the shower, the 
rush of the cataracts, and the roar of the torrent made a 
nobler chorus of the rough music of Nature than it had 
ever been my chance to hear before.’ ‘This is from the 
formal Journey: in a private letter to Mrs. Thrale he 
protests that his mind was so filled with the scene 
that he would have been sorry to have missed any of the 
inconveniences, to have had more light or less rain, be- 
cause they contributed to the effect. The Sassenach 
Mohr, as the Highlanders called him, was no mere fair- 
weather lover of Nature. He had two great qualifications 
for travelling in the wilds of Scotland: absolute fearless- 
ness and an heroic superiority to physical discomfort. When 
the volatile Boswell was oppressed by the loneliness which 
‘loaded the heart’ of Scott himself, he looked at Johnson 
‘as aman whose head is turning giddy at sea looks at a 
rock, or any fixed object.’ They were caught in a storm 
off the Ardnamurchans and had to run before the wind, 
but the Philosopher of Bolt Court went tranquilly to sleep 
while everybody else on board was scared, and the skipper 
gave Boswell a rope to hold to keep him from doing some- 
thing foolish. Scott suggests that he did not know the 
danger he was in, as often happens with inexperienced 
landsmen ; but still this says something for the strength 
of his nerves. All Boswell’s fears that the sage would 
prove a poor traveller, and would turn upon him and anni- 
hilate him with reproaches when he found what he had 
been let in for, were triumphantly dispelled. Without 
for a moment ceasing to be himself, he became a prime 
favourite with his Highland hosts wherever he went. 
They did their best to entertain him hospitably, and 
he returned their courtesy in a kindred spirit. One 
of them described to Boswell the stages through which 
their feelings passed : ‘When you see him first you are 
struck with awful reverence—then you admire him ; and 
then you love him cordially... He quite won the hearts 
of the Highland ladies by the genuine politeness that lay 
beneath his bluntness of manner. ‘They chaffed him as 
being ‘a young buck, and he did not take it amiss ; when 
a lively young matron at Corrichatachin seated herself on 
his knee and gave him a kiss, he responded joyfully : ‘ Do 
it again, and let us see who'll tire first.’ He left the 
dancing at their parties to Boswell, but to show that he 
entered into the spirit of the thing, he often stood beside 
the bagpiper and held his ear close to the drone. No 
wonder the Highlanders loved him, though he steadfastly 
refused to believe in Macpherson and subjected to ruinous 
cross-examination all who maintained a contrary opinion. 


MATCH-PLAYING AND MEDAL-PLAYING 
IN GOLF. 


PINHERE is a decided though not generally recognised 

difference in the method of play in Golf when in a 
match and fora medal. Quite different elements come 
into account. <A very successful competitor for a medal is 
not necessarily an ordinarily successful player in a tight 
match. Maitland Dougall, if we mistake not, cut the 
record, for he gained the Royal and Ancient’s trophies 
fifteen times ; yet he could not have faced Gilbert Mitchell 
Innes (who gained these honours five times) or George 
Condie (who gained the medal only twice). James Balfour 
three times carried off honours at the Autumn Meeting, 
yet he could not have come within a third of John Stewart 
(who only twice gained a medal). Ferguson Blair twice 


secured the envied prize, yet he was not within a half of 


Robert Hay. Robert Haig, James Skelton, Thomas Peter, 
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R. Mitchell, and James Lindsay were medallists ; but none 
of them could have faced in a match George Glennie, 
Robert Clark, or J. O. Fairlie. 

In his day—that is, about a quarter of a century ago— 
Maitland Dougall was the most successful medal-player at 
St. Andrews. Heé always arranged to have for his part- 
ner one whom he could easily beat, as Brown Douglas or 
Sheriff Heriot ; and this always kept him up. He was 
never troubled by any brilliant play on the part of 
his friend. He was a fidgety player, but by no 
means nervous. His anxiety was plainly marked in 
his features. For fame alone he entered the contest. 
No other competitor’s work troubled him; his mind was 
absorbed in his own play. Mechanically he went to work ; 
methodically he played his successive strokes ; and pawkily 
did old Sandy Pirie pilot him through. When a slip was 
made, a word of encouragement from Sandy restored his 





a secret worth know- 
ing. But he could not play so well in a match for holes 
against a strong opponent. The very consciousness of 
being ‘matched’ seemed to change his style altogether : 
he could not ‘play his game.’ <A long putt—the length 
laid dead by Innes would have staggered 


equilibrium, and he forgot the past 





of the green 
him; any one out-driving him would have paralysed him. 
Maitland Dougall was the type of the medal-player ; 
Mitchell Innes the embodiment of the match-player. 
Two remarkable exceptions come up to our mind— 
Argyll Robertson and Leslie Balfour. Both were suc- 
cessful medal-players—the former more than half-a-dozen 
times, the latter a dozen; yet both were exceptionally 
powerful in matches. Robert Clark, though he frequently 
gained the medal, was considered a most dangerous op- 
ponent in a match; whereas Thomas Hodge was more 
successful as a medal-player than in a keen tussle for 
holes. 

The lines cannot be absolutely laid down which deter- 
mine the characteristics of the two styles of play; but 
sleadiness may be considered to be the distinguishing 
mark of the medal-player, and bri/liancy that of the match- 
player. Ina close match every stroke is watched on both 
sides : on a medal day each man looks after himself. Watch 
all the details of a keenly contested match for holes, and 
you will observe many little things which do not so pro- 
minently come in during a medal competition. To gain 
an advantage, one can risk more ; because, though he fails 
and gets badly bunkered, he only loses one hole instead of 
perhaps three or four strokes in a competition. If he is 
playing two more on the green, he runs his putt hard to 
catch the centre of the hole, and sometimes succeeds ; in 
medal play, he would play more cautiously to hole in two, 
especially if he is putting down hill on a smooth green. 
The sixth or ‘Heathery’ hole at St. Andrews, thirty 
years ago, tested the two styles. A decided advantage 
was gained by a long swipe over everything, for a good 
second put you on the green, with a chance of the hole 
in four. + But if your drive was short of a very brilliant 
stroke, you got badly bunkered or whinned, with a likely 
six as a minimum. In medal-playing three short spoon 
shots easily and safely reached the green, making a pretty 
certain five. In foursome play (where he had a duffer on his 
side) Allan played off the tee there with his short spoon, 
over the hill into the hollow, short of the bunker ; his 
partner got him over the bunker with a spoon ; and Allan 
approached with the Doctor or Sir Robert Peel, holing in 
five. But, strange to say, in the most remarkable score of 
olden times—perhaps unequalled since by even Tommy 
Morris, on account of the alteration of the course—Allan 
departed from his usual custom at this hole, and took six out 
and six in to it. He was playing, in 1858, a single against 
Bethune of Blebo, giving heavy odds. He forced every- 
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thing to beat his opponent, though so heavily handicapped ; 
he succeeded in all except that hole, and scored 79 on the 
round. On the whole, however, Allan combined steadiness 
and brillianey ; ‘ far and sure’ was realised in his play. 

One of the niceties in Golf is unknown in medal-play : 
holing a stimy. Then stimies are allowed; but in 
match-playing the nerve and skill of the player are both 
tested in a supreme degree by this point in the game. 
This brings out a marked difference between the two 
methods of play. In the former case the competitor is 
playing against the ‘ field, and not against the one only 
who has stimied him ; in the latter he has only one adver- 
sary to contend with. The element of pluck is shown 
better in match-play. To succeed after a losing game 
requires exceptional confidence in one’s staying powers. 
Who could meet in a single the brilliant play of Captain 
Stuart before he went to India? Yet he was not so suc- 
cessful as a medal-player. So enthusiastic was old Suther- 
land over Stuart’s play, that he exclaimed : ‘It is a shame 
for a man with such powers to go out to India.’ Of Stuart 
it might have been said : 


‘ Alike correct, whatever may befall, 
Swipe, iron, putter, quarter-stroke, and all.’ 


The tournament system by holes instead of strokes is a 
standing confession of the marked difference between the 
two styles of play, and of the superiority of this test to 
bring out the really best players. Perhaps it could be 
improved upon a little more. Might not this plan be 
worth thinking about? Let the several competitors play 
two rounds of the links, and have their strokes marked ’ 
then let each player take the lower number of strokes out 
of these scores for each successive hole. In this way his 
selected round will be very much better than either; and 
it will show better his real place as a golfer. Of course a 
selection for more than two rounds would bring out the 
type play of the man ; but that would be inconvenient with 
a number of competitors. The four lowest scorers would 
be on the short leet for a personal tussle by holes. Each 
player would tackle the other three in singles. The one 
who gained the most of these singles would be Cham- 
pion. That is the general plan ; modifying details would 
require to be introduced. In that way the elements of 
steadiness and brilliancy, nerve and skill, pluck and power 
would be best brought out. 

All must observe the caution which is required in medal- 
play compared with match-play. Still, for enthusiasm there 
is nothing like a good foursome. There is a partnership 
in the excitement as in the play. One can never forget 
the real burst of living rapture with which old Sutherland 
described the halving of a keen match: ‘And we would 
have lost it, but by the d—dest providence Blackwood 
holed the last putt.’ 

We have no sympathy with cold, calculating match play. 
Davie Robertson and old Walkinshaw never cared about 
going out unless they were sure to win. Real players 
delight in the game when most keenly contested. One 
likes to see a rival worthy of his steel. Victory over a 
weaker player not only lessens the interest but weakens 
the play. Away with this calculating ‘ half-crown ’ spirit ! 
One likes to win—not so much for the bet, as for the 
glory of victory—either in a single or ina foursome. The 
‘loafer’ in Golf is an abortion. He makes up his mind 
to while away his time at the cheapest rate. He will 
not play unless he is pretty sure of coming out clear of 
all expense as to caddies, balls, and clubs. Men come 
who cannot get up a game—for one could not call it a 
‘match ’—without him. He calculates, makes sure of his 
arrangement, and goes out for two rounds to win his five 
shillings. That is not Golf; it is a caricature of the game. 
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It is neither good for medal-playing nor for match-playing 
—yet it is, unfortunately, not entirely unknown. 
J. G. M*Puerson. 


THE DEBAUCHING OF PUBLIC OPINION, 


TYNHAT there are Republicans in the House of Commons 

most of us know; but the House of Commons is 
hardly the place in which to declare hostility to the Crown. 
Therefore we are not to make much of the fact that during 
the recent debates on the Parliamentary grant to the 
Royal Family nothing was said against Monarchy as a 
British institution. On the other hand, though a hundred 
and sixteen members voted in favour of Mr. Labouchere’s 
proposal—the purport of which need not be recalled—it 
does not follow that ten men of all that number would 
deliberately enter upon a scheme for ending monarchical 
government in this country, even supposing that there 
was a fair chance of scraping through with it. Mr. 
Labouchere himself would probably pull up before the 
question, ‘Shall Monarchy be abolished outright? Are you 
for its destruction offhand ?’ No doubt there are men who 
would answer Yes without hesitating for a moment ; just 
as there are others who would assent with similar brisk- 
ness to the question, ‘ Are you in favour of the immediate 
institution of free love?’ But it is a tenable belief that 
if by drawing a trigger, in sight of the whole country, any 
member of the Legislature could bring down the Monarchy 
at once, or even procure its complete destruction twelve 
months hence, not a man of them would venture to pull 
upon the fatal engine. It might be done on the impulse 
of disordered vanity, of course; but that is a madness, 
und does not come into the question. 

But though there is probably no man of weight in 
England who would deliberately destroy the Monarchy 
as a measure of reform, there are plenty of advertising 
politicians who preach against it amongst the people. To 
be sure, not many of them do so directly or in plain terms. 
To a man they guard themselves against the inference that 
they recommend the suppression of the Royal Family 
during the present reign, being aware that that would 
seem too absurd. But in the mining districts, in the 
potteries, and in other places where spirituous politics of 
the more ardent sort are in request, they give out that 
they are courageous enough to contemplate an entirely 
new order of things as soon as the country is relieved of 
the embarrassment of troubling a Sovereign who happens 
to be alady. When that time comes, and delicacy no 
longer forbids, then we shall see! We shall see then 
whether there are not Men of the People robust enough 
to challenge the continuance of an effete system, ridiculous 
when it is not malign: a system which at its mildest sus- 
tains and perpetuates the insulting rule of Caste, while it 
drains the pockets and degrades the manhood of the 
democracy. There has been much talk of this kind 
ever since the elections of 1880, and that there 
will be rather more than less of it henceforth may be 
taken as a matter of certainty. Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
little loyalty speech was a reproof and a challenge which 
those who were most heavily committed against him feel 
bound to answer; while we know what to expect from the 
competition of his younger colleagues for the voice of the 
masses, and their obvious belief that he will be favoured 
most who is least reluctant to insult the Crown. 

Repugnance to the New Radicalism may be justified on 
many grounds; but perhaps the worst thing that can be 
said against its professors is that they are treacherous 
to the People, whose best friends they pretend to be. 
Immense numbers of men quite unlearned in_ politics, 
quite unversed in the wise and unwise, the expedient and 
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the impracticable, have lately come into the enjoyment of 
political power. They are much in the same position as 
the poor man who has suddenly come into money which 
he does not know how to dispose of to his greatest advan- 
tage. To him flock a variety of persons eager to teach 
him how to do it in such a way as will be of the utmost 
benefit to themselves ; and the way they invariably choose 
is well known. In such a case you labour to convince the 
nouveau riche that you are his truest friend ; you persuade 
him that you are his best refuge and protection against 
designing men ; and proceeding by the shortest’ means to 
that end, you gain his trust by flattering his weaknesses 
and playing on his meaner instincts. So it is with the 
professors of the New Radicalism, with one difference 
which must fairly be allowed to them: they sincerely 
mean to do the poor man good in the end. But first and 
above all they must have his money. They must get his 
vote. They must get it by the shortest means and hold it by 
the surest ; which are precisely the same as those that are 
employed in the other case. Most of these gentlemen— 
all, indeed, who are possessed of political knowledge and 





intelligence—are aware that little good can come of excit- 
ing envy and hatred in the nation any more than in the 
family, or of rousing Ignorance to destroy what no man 
can engage to replace by a better thing. All they have 
made up their minds to is that the doctrines of the Leveller 
and the promises of the Socialist are extremely seductive 
to the poor and untaught ; that large masses of the poor 
and untaught are in possession of the power that makes 
Ministers of ordinary men ; that to preach the aforesaid 
doctrines is the only way to lift themselves into the 
highest places of distinction and authority; and that 
when they have got there it will be enough. A game 
will have been won that cannot be wiped off the record ; 
and there will be time then to discover that, though 
levelling may be very good fun, and Socialism adorable in 
the abstract, they are not the business of political states- 
manship. 

This does not seem to all eyes a noble ré/e ; but we see 
who are the players in the game of Radical politics, we 
view the competitions of the gentlemen whom Mr. Glad- 
stone brought into his business and are now cheapening 
him out of it, and we know by recent observation what 
patterns and prices are thought most attractive in the 
newly-opened market for votes. There cannot be much 
doubt, therefore, as to what our expectations should be, 
looking to the future operation of Radicalism on the con- 
stituencies. It is not probable that dissension will con- 
tinue long in the strange brood that Mr. Gladstone must 
needs acknowledge for his own. The perturbances in the 
Radical Opposition are all an affair of personal contention 
for the future leadership of the party, and will soon be 
suppressed ; for whatever disappointments may be in store 
for A, whatever heartburnings may embitter B, they are 
aware that there is no place for them outside the Radical 
camp. If for an hour some of the leaders of the Radical 
party sought to mark themselves off from the rest by a 
superior moderation, it was not for the sake of the modera- 
tion but the difference. The lesson of the Royal Grants 
episode is that the only promising competition in the New 
Radicalism is rivalry in tmmoderation ; and therefore it 
may be expected that all who choose to contend for the 
still undetermined leadership will conform to the neces- 
sary conditions of success. Henceforth it will be rivalry 
in harmony, and to the tunes called by Mr. Labouchere. 

We are not to infer from this state of things that the 
Throne is in danger. It is in no more danger from the 
New Radicalism than from the Old. At present there is 
no general array of opinion and sentiment on either side 


of the feeble dispute, nor is there likely to be; but if 
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ever the comparison were called out, it would be seen how 
enormous is the preponderance in numbers, in sincerity 
and heartiness, in favour of the Crown. But of course 
the new campaigners could do a vast deal of mischief of 
the sort that is already being done, even though the 
ignorant minds which the agitators seek to infuriate are sure 
to drop into a judicious tranquillity as they become better 
informed. And what we should really like to know is how, 
in a matter like this, the more honourable leaders of the 
Radical party can find it in their consciences to abet the 
debauching of public opinion. ‘They say that their great 
care is for the masses. They give out that their special 
business is to redeem the uninstructed from their ignorance, 
to warn them from false guidance, and lead them to the 
choice of political aims that will prosper the State in 
prospering themselves. By loudly and constantly repeated 
protestations to this effect they do gain the trust that is 
necessary to make them influential; and it would be 
something to know whether they think themselves true 
to the trust in teaching or permitting their blamelessly 
ignorant fellow-countrymen to believe that downing with 
the Monarchy would be good for the masses. That such 
doctrine may be acceptable to their prejudices is no doubt 
a just calculation ; but can it be that the men who are 
best known as popular leaders really believe it to be 
sound and profitable doctrine, or anything but a means of 
mere intoxication? Apparently I must be wrong ; but 
yet I cannot think it possible that they have any such 
belief. ‘They are well known to us. They are men of 
reading, men of thought, men of observation, and more 
or less men of the world. Their business is with the 
working of political institutions ; and they cannot be un- 
aware that the choice of these must always be determined 
by a comparison of alternative schemes and the fitness of 
them for any given time and place. They have learned 
that every form of government has its own peculiar brood 
of faults ; that these faults may equally generate cor- 
ruption, tyranny, disorder, and disgrace’; and that the 
worst of one sort are as bad as the worst of any other. 
Observation and experience having supplied the Radical 
leaders with as much certainty on these fundamental 
points as other intelligent men are forced to admit, it 
seems incumbent on them to impart it to the embryo 
politicians who are their special care. Since they have 
taken on themselves the political education of the masses, 
and more particularly of the new class of voters who have 
lately come on the register, it does not seem right that 
they should begin by leaving their trusting pupils to ideas 
that disorder every just conception of the fundamental 
institutions of the country. — I say it is mere treachery to 
do so. Considering what their prejudices naturally are, 
considering what their teaching has been hitherto, it is 
not surprising that kings and monarchies should be more 
But it is 


known to every authoritative politician that the ideas so 


or less odious to great numbers of the people. 


engendered are at any rate false to this time, and that 
whatever irritations they excite are completely out of date. 
All the reproach that in the days of the Georges could be 
levelled at the monarchical régime in these islands has been 
reduced to nothing by the processes of political evolution. 
It has become a complete anachronism. 

On the other hand, whatever advantages appertain 
to the monarchical system have been confirmed and 
extended. Good, bad, or indifferent, the personal influence 
of the Sovereign in polities has not only declined, it has 
been formally abandoned. It has been given up; first, 
no doubt, by way of concession to popular demand—(or 
rather to popular expectation)—but afterwards more 
heartily and definitely as a matter of convenience to the 
Crown itself, and in full acceptance of a wiser scheme of 
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government. The corruptions and extravagances, the 
petty tyrannies and absurdities that naturally breed in a 
Court where the political influence of the Crown is para- 
mount, have disappeared with its suppression, as well as 
the graver dangers exemplified more than once in the 
history of the reigning family ; and there is no more chance 
of their returning than the worst abuses of the feudal sys- 
tem. Nowadays the Throne is nothing more than the basis 
for the machinery of government—which must rest upon 
something ; and the machinery of government is what the 
popular will chooses to make of it. The leaders of the 
New Radicalism know all this perfectly well; it is a sort 
of knowledge that cannot be concealed from any one 
who seeks for it ; and if they told their pupils what they 
really think, they would say that the Throne has become 
in our time what it is here described to be. They would 
say more if, at the risk of contenting the nation with the 
foundation of its political institutions, they proclaimed the 
truth that nowhere out of Great Britain is the control of 
legislation and government more completely in the hands 
of the People. ‘The constitution of the United States 
does not allow of anything like so much freedom and 
promptitude in that particular, though the clients of 
British Radicalism never hear a word about that. They 
are not told—though they ought to be, since they are 
new-comers into the field of politics—that in no Republic 
now existing, nor in any that is likely to be contrived, 
could any obnoxious personal authority be disposed of 
with as much neatness and despatch as it can be in Great 
Britain, now that the Crown is beyond the temptations 
of intrigue and has ceased to assert a personal will. A 
tepublican President who is more than a dummy is more 
than a State convenience: he is a danger to whatever 
extent the cravings of ambition, the lusts of power, and 
opportunity of satisfying them, can make a man dangerous 
under any denomination. At the best he is an additional 
personal influence, not to be removed as a British Ministry 
may be 





at a week's notice and in perfect peace. A Presi- 
dent who zs a dummy: does any one really wish to destroy 
the ancient Monarchy of these kingdoms for the privilege 
of replacing it by such a thing? Would the gain be really 
worth the turmoil of the change? Would this accidental 
gentleman, when we got him, be more of an ornament to 
the institutions of the country, or add anything to its 
Is it likely that he 
would enhance the prestige of Government, fortify the 


strength, its dignity, or its safety ? 


pride of empire, or draw the colonies into a more affec- 
tionate relation with the mother-country? These ques- 
tions and a dozen like them must have been answered in 
the imagination of every man of affairs who has seriously 
contemplated the subversion of the Monarchy in Great 
Britain; we know what the answers must have been: 
what we do not know with the right amount of certainty 
is why those answers have not been put before ‘ the demo- 
cracy’’ by its Radical teachers in a full, fair, and honest 
way. What they would lose by doing so it is hard to tell, 
considering that they are as free to preach their reforms 
and as likely to prevail with them under the present 
form of government as under a Republican régime. 
What could they lose, except it be the advantage 
which the merest demagogy seeks in flattering the 
prejudices and passions of penniless ignorance? But 
penniless ignorance deserves better treatment than that 
from the men whom it trusts ; while for their part, as poli- 
tical educators they ought to be ashamed of imitating 
the methods of the most fraudulent compilers of Roman 
Catholic history-manuals. It may seem a hard thing to 
say of them, but that is their case ; and though their fault 
may not always be a fault of actual commission, it is not 
much better to leave your friend in a ditch than to lead him 
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there, especially when the leaving of him is intended for 
your own advantage. 

It is rather out of place, but one remark remains to be 
made. It has been said above that nowadays the Throne 
is nothing more than the basis for the machinery of 
Government to rest upon. Since as it actually stands it is 
a more stable basis, and far less disturbed by internal or 
external forces than any new platform of Republicanism 
could be, that should be enough. But there is something 
about it that could not be replaced : something which 
to the whole Empire is like the Colours of one of those 
conquering regiments on which the names of a dozen 
It may be faithfully 
But is it 
nothing more to the men who lift their 
eyes to it in the thick of the fight, or hear the voice of it 
as it beats upon the air? 


glorious victories are embroidered. 
described as a rag ; very visibly, it is an old rag. 
nothing more ? 


Old as it is, and rag as it may 
be, haul down the standard that floats beside the Throne, 
and more will be lost to the eyes and to the hearts of 
millions of Englishmen all the world over than the most 
useful umbrella of the most respectable of Presidents is 
likely to replace. If we had begun with the President 
But we 
did not so begin ; and the difference must be recognised. 
I do not understand Mr. Morley to be a New Radical 


and the umbrella it might have been ctherwise. 


exactly, but he has great influence in Radicalism. As a 
certain passage in a recent speech of his testifies, he under- 
stands the inspiration of the flag and the worth of it ; and 
he could not do better than enlarge that same little pas- 
sage into an oration, and deliver it in the towns of the 


North. FrepEerick GREENWOOD. 


INDWELLING. 


F thou couldst empty all thy self of self, 
Like to a shell dishabited, 
Then might He find thee on the Ocean shelf, 
And say, ‘ This is not dead, 
And fill thee with Himself instead. 


But thou art all replete with very thou, 
And hast such shrewd activity, 

That, when He comes, He says: ‘ This is enow 
Unto itself—'twere better let it be: 
It is so small and full there is no room for Me.’ 


T. E. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘Simart 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer. | 


Padstow, 1st August 1889. 
S1R,—There is so much that is both true and amusing in your 
criticism on the ‘Art Congress’ that I will venture to point out 
one misquotation which mars the effect of it by showing how 
carelessly the papers have been read. Your reviewer founds 
his remarks on my contribution entirely on this misquotation. 
He pretends that I say : ‘The term true Art is only applicable 
strictly to pictures.’ Now, there is no such expression as ‘true 
Art’ in my paper, and to my mind it has no meaning. One 
might as well speak of true carrots or true jam. 
of ‘real jam,’ but true jam would be nonsense. 
The writer is doubtless referring to my definition of /7ne Art. 
This expression had to be defined before its relation to Decora- 
tive Art could be explained, and | adopted the usual definition. 
Your critic, however, is quite correct where he suggests that 
i wanted to kick over the tub from which the decorators are 
wont to spout. : 
If he doesn’t care about pictures on his walls, I suggested 


I have heard 
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the alternative of books. 
I am, etc., 

| Nofe.—We assure Mr. Brett that we read his paper with 
the utmost care. 
quotation. 


I hardly know which to prefer.— 
JOHN BRET?, 


Nor did we found our remarks on a mis- 
‘True Art’ is an obvious error of the printer. We 
wrote ‘Fine Art,’ and upon the definition given of ‘ Fine Art’ 
we based our argument. We apologise for our misprint, and 
gladly welcome Mr. Brett as an ally.] 
A NEW INQUISITION. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 
1st August 1889. 

S1IR,—The thanks of the Free Church are certainly due to 
you for the clever way in which you have held up to scorn the 
methods pursued by a congregation in Aberdeen in their desire 
to secure a minister who would be worthy of their attention. 
Those unacquainted with the‘ circumstances might consider 
your strictures too severe, but as one who had unwittingly to 
endure the Inquisition I can certify to their truthfulness. At 
least a score of people informed me of the reception of letters 
of inquiry concerning me from Aberdeen, and there can be no 
doubt that some of those letters descended to the ‘lowest’ 
particulars. I do trust that the reverend Principal who pre- 
sided over the new Court of Inquisition has burned his numer- 
ous epistles, else many men may soon find themselves ‘down 
brown,’ a hundred of tongues be set a-wagging with the vaguest 
of information and the idlest of gossip in almost every quarter 
of Scotland. 
‘Inner life of the Church,’ as the precious volume might be 
called, would serve as a text-book full of precious anecdotes 
for so-called ‘higher life’ meetings. 

Open inquiry is often needful in cases of a vacancy, and no 
sensible minister would object to questions relating to public 
duty and its efficient discharge ; 
inquisitiveness and hole-and-corner methods such as those 


What a volume those letters would make! The 


but impertinent schedules of 


pursued by this self-sufficient Aberdeen congregation deserve 
all the castigation you can give them, and ought to call forth 
an earnest protest from every man who has the interests of the 
Church at heart. 
dignity in the choice of a minister they ought, at least, to con- 
sider the feelings of those who are ministers, and to remember 
that their private life is as sacred as any other man’s, and that 
jealousy and ill-will may as often be expressed in ‘private’ letters 


If congregations will not consult their own 


as honest frank opinion.—Yours truly, 
A FREE KIRK MINISTER. 


THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


{To the Editor of 7he Scots Odserver.| 
Dunbar, 5th August 1889. 

SiR,—My proposal to fine employers of Volunteers for the 
benefit of the Volunteers, and then call for aid from charity to 
repay the employers, seemed to me so ludicrous a combination 
of the proposed method of maintaining the force by levying a 
portion of the sum which non-Volunteers would have to pay 
from a class. with charity, that it never struck me it would be 
taken seriously. 

I hold that the State should bear all expense necessary for 
the maintenance of an efficient defensive force, and that any 
force it maintains should be efficient. The Volunteers, if they 
feel themselves to be efficient in all but equipment, should be 
the first to object to being treated as objects of charity. If they 
do a duty to the State, the State should do its duty to them. 

R. C. MACLAGAN, 
Col. 5th V.B. Royal Scots. 


I an, etc, 


‘ Y | Y 
REVIEWS. 
FRENCH PLAYWRIGHTS. 
Le Thédtre et les Maurs. Par J.-J. WEISS. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 

This book is by virtue of its unity of purpose a critical his- 
tory of the drama in France since 1830, when the Romantic 
writers indefinitely extended its possibilities by using it to a 
very great extent as the instrument on which to figure those 
larger conceptions of the scope and movement of life and 
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those humaner views of the relations of art to reality, which, 
as M. Weiss shows in his pleasant and instructive preface, had 
taken hold of the national imagination under the influence of 
the Napoleonic idea. Few writers are better fitted than M. 
Weiss for this task, which has been in some sense the work of 
his life. He is the child of some of the forces he examines 
here ; he has lived through others, and watched their effect 
upon society and upon the stage. By education and inclination 
he is well equipped for the undertaking. From the time when, 
like Victor Hugo, he wandered as an enfant du troupe from 
corner to corner of France, his imagination has been open to 
the picturesqueness of his unsettled existence and to the charms 
of various scenery. The circumstances of his parents made 
it impossible for him to go through a systematic course of in- 
struction at any of the Royal Colleges before he was twelve, 
and till he reached that age his own reading and the theatre 
were all the schooling he had. His education in this respect 
resembled Lamb’s. When he was eleven he had read most 
of the great French classics, and was acquainted through 
translations with the Odyssey and the Ferusalem Delivered ; 
in his vacations he devoured the novels of Scott, Marryat, de 
Musset, and George Sand, and learnt criticism from the writ- 
ings of Michelet and Sainte-Beuve to such purpose that before 
he had left college he recognised that, although his masters 
told him (as it was then the fashion to believe) that the seven- 
teenth century was the Augustan age of French literature, his 
own time was one of the great epochs of imagination and 
art. From his seventh year, when he saw his first play, the 
theatre has been his passion. In Paris, from 1840 to 1848, he 
was able to see the best works of classical and modern writers, 
and he followed the custom, as excellent in a Frenchman as it 
would be ridiculous and reprehensible for an Englishman, of 
reading carefully every play he saw. It is as well to remember 
that the French theatre is a very different affair from the Eng- 
lish. If we, as a nation, take our pleasures sadly, the French 
take theirs seriously, and consequently the drama is less re- 
garded in Paris as a mere relaxation than it is in London or 
Edinburgh. To win its way there a play must do more than 
amuse, it must call forth other than sympathy or excitement. 
The intelligence and taste of the audience must be exercised 
and satisfied, and the critical demand for harmony with pro- 
bability and good sense cannot be met, as in England, by 
puns and impossible suggestions. Thus the stage has a 
distinctly refining effect, and most French plays—we speak 
of comedies and tragedies only—are almost as good to read 
as they are to see. When, therefore, it was suggested to 
M. Weiss that he should take the dramatic fewz//eton of the 
bats, he was by training and humour thoroughly prepared for 
the work. His sympathy is naturally with the Romantic writers, 
but so thoroughly has he been drilled to appreciate the strong 
points of classicism, that, although he writes less brilliantly 
than Lemaitre and (it may be) with less subtlety than Sarcey, his 
criticisms are original, telling, and almost invariably sound, and 
his style, with which we are charmed, has vigour, ease, variety. 
His zeal for romance, combined with a candid appreciation 
of whatever is just and pleasing in classical authors ; the pictur- 
esqueness and force of his language, with its occasional érutalité 
of expression ; and, not least, the outspoken enunciation of his 
opinions, have again and again reminded us most curiously 
of Hazlitt, with whom he has another point in common: the 
defiance of established opinion on matters of taste, which 
we have once or twice been tempted to describe as wrong- 
headedness. 

The Romantic movement, as M. Weiss reminds us in his 
introduction, was the literary expression of the French Revo- 
lution, when France, conscious for the first time of national 
unity, of which Napoleon was regarded as the embodiment, 
thrilled with philanthropy and at the thought of the power it 
was going to level against other nations for their own good. 
Although the Allied Armies put a stop to these vague notions 
of infinite conquest ‘vers Golconde et Lahore, the ideal sur- 
vived Waterloo, and Charles x., happily appreciating the fact, 
brought it from the region of unsatisfied dreamings, and made 
it a living and powerful reality in the Charter of 1815. The 
energy which was not quenched by defeat or the impossibility 
of restoring the shattered image whose feet were of clay, 
expended itself in expansive philanthropy, in the cultivation 
of the sentiments, and—amongst artists and men of letters— 
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in the Romantic movement, which was in fact the culmina- 
tion of the French Renaissance. A parallel, not uninstruc- 
tive, might be drawn between our own Elizabethan literature 
and that of France between 1820 and 1850. In England 
the Renaissance was completed by the discoveries of Raleigh 
and Drake, and by the consequent enlargement of the 
popular imagination. But in France, uninfluenced by such 
Causes, it was turned into academic channels. For Shakespeare 
there was Racine. But what Raleigh and Drake and the 
Spanish Armada did for English literature was done for France 
by the Revolution and Napoleon. Nothing is easier than to 
carry such parallels too far, but the fact remains that each of 
these periods was a time of national disturbance resulting from 
the snapping of conventional restraints, and the result was, in 
each case, an addition to the literature of the country which can 
be overrated neither in positive value nor in influence. 

Three men are taken by M. Weiss as typical of the dramatic 
literature of Louis-Philippe : Scribe, Dumas, and Hugo. The 
essay on Scribe is one of the most judicious and moderate in 
the book. His limitations are noted with rare acumen: 
‘he has created no characters; he has drawn likenesses.’ 
Unable to comprehend or to set forth strong passion, he has 
succeeded in expression of sentiment and description of 
manners. ‘None of his contemporaries rendered with such 
vivacity or accuracy the manner of life in France. . . the 
French fashion of doing well or ill.’ Herein, as he knew, his 
strength consisted; and much of his success is due to his 
having attempted nothing beyond his powers. To write the 
comedy of revolutions and the makers of revolutions, to detect 
the false note in the chorus of enthusiasms, to cast mild ridicule 
upon your unqualified optimist, and to weave it all into the 
web of a very egg-dance of intrigue—that was the part of 
Scribe; his pleasant style, his genial reflective vein, his 
skill in the artifices of the stage, his ability in handling 
every vehicle of dramatic composition, gave him an indis- 
putable position as in some ways the most accomplished of 
French playwrights during this century. Dumas was a 
man of other mould: careless of style, contemptuous of 
bourgeots and commonplace existence, he represents the pas- 
sionate, the adventurous, and military side of the movement, 
and that with such singular force that neither the cleverest 
comedy of Scribe nor the most eloquent of Hugo’s tirades 
could raise such storms of enthusiasm as his ‘riding dramas.’ 
The struggle was bitter and long over Hernani; but it was a 
a grammar and dictionary affair ; on all other essential points 
the fight was fought and won all along the line with Henri //1. 
Dumas’s characters are not close thinkers, they are not de- 
scribed with any great depth, nor are they strongly indivi- 
dualised, but they have life. They are all human, and they are 
all cast in the mould of stroke men. His plays, too, are admir- 
ably invented and made out. He faces his situation in the 
great heroic fashion of Shakespeare and A%schylus. There 
is no attempt, as with some modern writers, to repre- 
sent the influence of character and circumstance in weak- 
ening the force of passion: they all depict the influence 
of passion upon character and event, logically and truthfully. 
Invariably the interest is powerful, ‘the vigour of execution 
answers to the simplicity and breadth of the fundamental con- 
ception.’ The action is swift and unerring : ‘c’est /e mouvement 
tout cela, le mouvement romantique dans sa pleine et superbe 
volée” As for the moral, Dumas never thought of it, for he 
was aware that if the play is well executed, if the work is done 
straightforwardly and honestly, if men are drawn as they are, 
hero and villain alike full-blooded, the moral will take care 
of itself. When will our Pineros remember that it is not the 
play with a purpose which is healthy, but the play which 
leaves the impression of truth to nature? Long before Mr. 
Archer had heard of Ibsen, M. Weiss wrote that many an 
immoral play preaches a goodly ‘thesis,’ and adds, in words 
worth the attention of Ibsenites, who tell us with unblushing 
effrontery that Zhe Pillars of Society is a good play, that 
nothing shocks honesty more than vice without passion, or 
the impertinently sudden repentance of an impudent villain 
whose crimes are thus cheated of their logical issue. ‘ Neither 
the novelist nor the dramatist is forbidden to be a reformer 
of laws, since each paints manners which spring from the 
laws or from which the laws spring. Yet the drama runs 
risk of losing much of its actuality (#afure/), power, and 
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emotion when it is not in itself its own principal object. I dis- 
trust a play which is the premeditated result of a preconceived 
social thesis. On the contrary, a social thesis dominates me 
and carries me with it when it springs from a drama which has 
been conceived and executed regardless of all theses. Such is 
the effect which Dumas’s Av/éony produced in 1831, and Dumas 
has need neither of preface nor of theory.’ Here is anti- 
Again and again is Alexander Maxi- 
for the sanity of his influence, which 


Ibsenism in a nut-shell. 
mus praised—and justly 
results entirely from his excellent plots, his strict observance of 
the laws of dramatic probability ; and his very style—which it 
every travesty and imitation of it 

comes from the stage convincingly, 


seems to us who know 
exaggerated and bombastic 
so true is it to the large scale to which the characters are 
drawn. 
in the highest degree dramatic : 
and in the nerves of the spectator.’ 

Victor Hugo, who is more in sympathy with the Revolu- 
tionary ethics than either Scribe or Dumas, represents a 
third side of the Romantic movement: its relation to demo- 
cracy. M. Weiss analyses admirably his politics, exploding the 
theory of his early royalism—as for that aristocracy of his, he 
never was an aristocrat either by birth or by sentiment—and 
proving that even in the days of Hernani he had a strong feel- 
ing for the unclassed, the outlaws, and the tribe of broken 
His worship of Napoleon was not the adora- 


‘On a first hearing, it strikes one as monumental and 


it inscribes itself in the fibres 


men in general. 
tion of might, strength, or power, as it would have been with 
Dumas, but homage paid to the man who typified both ‘ the 
glorious ragamuffins’ of the first Republic and the brief 
hegemony of Western Europe which they gained for France. 
Of Hugo’s dramatic work M. Weiss has no great opinion, 
although he praises his language and his masterly manipulation 
of verse: ‘i/ a été peintre avec le mot et musicien avec le vers, 
The plays he finds rhetorical, even declamatory, the plots feeble 
and loosely-built, the incidents forced, unexpected, violent, and 
the characters clothes-horses or puppets. Of all which there 
is no more to say than that we take it to be absolutely true. 


GOSSIP ABOUT WELLINGTON. 


Words on Wellington. By Sir WILLIAM FRASER. London: 


J. C. Nimmo. 

This is a very amusing book. 
Fraser, is a born gossip, and he has some of the merits and all 
Thus he has a keen eye for the pic- 


The author, Sir William 


the faults of his class. 
turesque and the interesting, and he is diligent in the collec- 
tion of personal details: no fish are too small for his net. 
He had good opportunities, for he and his father were on 
But like all 


his kind, however, he has no critical faculty. Some of his 
Others have, it is clear, 


intimate terms with all the Dukes of Wellington. 


stories are outrageously absurd. 
about as much foundation as the court and society news of 
Truth and The World. 
arrangement in what he puts before us, but everything is 


There is no order, method, or 
jumbled. There is the famous case 
of the ride 1832 (Waterloo 


Day), when the mob howled and hooted at the Duke’s heels. 


Let us cull to justify. 
through London on 18th June 


It is not very entertaining to know that the gentleman in a gig 
who helped to protect him in East Holborn, and who dis- 
appeared, ‘afterwards called on the Duke’; but Wellington’s 
remark, ‘An odd day to choose, as he entered his house, 
is one of several proofs that he felt the monstrous ingrati- 
tude of a section of his countrymen. Again there is the well- 
known fact that he never repaired the windows in Apsley House 
Sir William Fraser says this was * because 
‘Hundred ” was 


broken by the riot. 
the Duke held that, in case of public riot, the 
bound to make good the loss.’ This is absurd. If the Duke had 
really thought this, or had been anxious to exact his legal 
rights, he would, of course, have gone to law, that being evi- 
dently the only way of “ getting at” the Hundred. Here the 
interesting is evidently the rational explanation. We prefer 
to adopt it, especially as a remarkable anecdote here confirms 
it. A few years afterwards the Duke was more popular than 
On one occasion ‘a great crowd waited in Piccadilly 


ever. 
and gave him an enthusiastic reception on his return home. 


The Duke took not the slightest notice of their cheering ; 
but just before entering his gates he pointed with his right 
hand calmly to the iron shutters. He then took his hat off, 
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with a mockery of gratitude, and entered his house.’ That is 
worth volumes of biography, is it not ? 

The book is not so rich as it might and ought to have been 
in those pithy sayings in which Wellington expressed his views 
There are many worth quoting, how- 
His description of the Reform Act of 1832 as ‘Revolution 


on men and manners. 
ever. 
in due course of law’ is one of which we see the truth more 
and more every year. Again, there is something very charac- 
teristic in his ‘ best test of a great general’ as ‘to know when to 
retreat, and todare to do it. But the best of him here recorded 
is his reply to an officious individual who having helped, or 
pretended to help, him across Piccadilly to Apsley House, took 
My Lord, I have 
passed a long and not uneventful life, but never did I hope to 
reach the day when I might be of the slightest assistance to 
the greatest man that ever lived’ ; to which rhodomontade the 
Duke brietly and emphatically replied, ‘Don't be a damned 
fool, sir!’ 


his hat off and making a low bow said, 


This is delicious, and much may be forgiven to its 


preserver, Sir William now and then inserts a racy story 
though it has nothing to do with the subject on which he 
writes. Thus he tells how Palmerston was remonstrated with 
because he gave some small appointment to an Irish mem- 
ber of Parliament who (it was objected) ‘had not been sober 
for years,’ and how he (with the directness of genius) replied, 
* Drunk or sober, I observe that he never mistakes our lobby,’ 
Another irreverent storyis perhaps the very best he has to 
tell. On the gth of July 1821, it 


Napoleon was dead. Some great personage at Court, 


was known in London that 
“sedate 
and vain,’ conveyed the news to George IV. ‘It is my duty to 
inform your Majesty that your greatest enemy is dead.’ ‘Is 
It is the 
nature of the gossip to delight in trifles, and one need not wonder 


she, by -——!’ is the stately and unexpected reply. 
that the author devotes 70 out of his 344 pages to the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball, which took place 15th June 1815, the night 
before the battle of Quatre Bras.  Byron’s famous lines 
especially 


\n 1 


Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’ ; 


Pass 


5 tear-drops, as they | : 


and the rest of it—will cause the scene to be remembered as 


long as men read English poetry. Our author proves beyond a 
possibility of doubt that the ‘revelry by night’ took place in 
the granary of Nos. 40 and 42 Rue de la He 
has ‘ padded’ this part of his book unmercifully, but he might 


Bianchisserie. 


have spared us the reprint of /he Daily Jelegraph \eader, in 
which the subject is handled with all that wealth of cheap 
historical illustration wherewith that singular journal fascinates 
the Cockney intellect. 

There is another matter connected with the Duke’s career of 
much more importance to his memory. ‘It has 
hundred times that he could have saved Ney’s life had he 


been said a 


chosen to do so.’ Sir William Fraser shows very clearly that 
he did everything he could to avert the execution. Those who 
have discussed the matter do not appear to have seen that it was 
not a thing in which he had any real right to interfere, since it was 
concerned with the internal administration of justice in France. 
His efforts on behalf of Ney, indeed, put him for some time 
completely out of favour at the French Court. It must also be 
said that the Royalists had reason to be enraged at the Prince 
de Moskowa. Without him Napoleon’s return would have been 
impossible, and so he was a traitor in something more than a 
merely technical sense. He was one of those characters on 
whose faults history looks with lenient eyes, and his execution 
(to repeat a well-known phrase) was worse than a crime ; it 
was a blunder. 

Among the many anecdotes of the Duke here given there 
are some that seem wildly apocryphal. Such the one that a 
gentleman got a tolerably long autograph letter from Welling- 
ton on the pretence that he was the son of the washerwoman of 
the Marquis of Douro (‘The only caricature that ever gave ne 
any concern is Douro,’ said the Duke), and that he could 
not persuade that nobleman to pay his mother’s bill (p. 73). 
Another is the threatened action for breach of promise to 
marry ‘at the very time of the Waterloo campaign’ (p. 244) ; 
and yet another, the statement (p. 37) that he always carried a 
sword inside his umbreila. 

We have said enough of this amusing though often absurd 
book ; but we must spare a word to the various poetical pieces 
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with which the prose is interspersed. ‘The lines in rhyme or 
blank that are not between inverted commas are not quota- 
tions, says Sir William Fraser. The lines are of singular 
atrocity. Those on the death of Thackeray are without excep- 
tion the worst attempt at poetry we have ever read. 


A FRENCH ‘EVANGELICAL.’ 
Madame André-Walther. Paris : Fischbacher. 

These five or six hundred pages of biography will scarce 
appeal to the general with the force and significance they 
may have for admiring friends and co-religionists ; but the book 
is worth consideration for all that. The common outlook and 
standpoint of the everyday French Protestant (whether he be 
a member, as Mme. André-Walther was, of the Confession 
of Augsbourg or of any other Confession) are somewhat narrow 
and unexhilarating. Mme. André was, at any rate, of that 
kidney. She had zeal, she had vigour, and she had convic- 
tions, and therewith all the appertaining qualities and condi- 
tions. Her life (from 1807 to 1886) was the antithesis of a 
short and a merry one. It was long and sufficiently serious, 
and she had husband and children and plenty of this world’s 
gear. Her father was that General Walther who distinguished 
himself in the Napoleonic wars, and she, whose name was 
Henriette, was one of the large family of god-daughters born 
to Bonaparte and Josephine. Her infancy and youth were 
passed in the period of reaction from the Revolution. France 
was aweary of murder and hate ; and the distinguished men 
and women with whom Henriette was brought into contact were 
ereedy of luxury and pleasure, reckless of restraint, bent upon 
making up long arrears of gaiety and enjoyment. She witnessed 
and to some extent took part in various exciting political ex- 
periences then and afterwards. In what she says of all this 
there is not much evidence of personal or original observa- 
tion, nor of the power to receive or register impressions. Yet she 
was in one sense not dull ; she had faculty and energy for four 
at least ; and when she attained to middle age and ‘got re- 
ligion, she developed a very ‘rousing’ habit indeed. 

By her own or her biographer’s fault, however, the record of 
her mental history and her actual environment is dull with the 
best. What is bred in the bone comes out in the flesh ; and it 
was not for nothing that she was born a pure French Pro- 
testant. Her ‘conversion,’ as the phrase is, dates from 1842, 
some fifteen years after her marriage ; and she seems to have 
at once acquired complete command of the jargon of the sect. 
At any rate she proceeded to use it sc freely and indiscriminately 
that her letters, which might have been personal and interesting 
enough, are as trite and trivial as constantly recurrent conven- 
tions of expression can make them. For instance, she would 
vo for a holiday ; and onéthat holiday she would make agree- 
able acquaintances ; and of these agreeable acquaintances she 
must needs speak as ‘quelques bonnes relations Chreétiennes. 
Somewhere else she says, ‘On y respire tout le parfum de 
lévangile, while somewhere else is ‘lying in darkness.’ In 
her walks she would meet a ‘merry throng’ of children, and 

ure the triumph of reducing them to tears by her questions 
about the state of their immortal souls. ‘Ils sont toujours 
émus,’ she writes, ‘et beaucoup se mettent a pleurer.’ Once 
she saw an English clergyman and his son going a-fishing, and 
it immediately occurred to her that his duty consisted in quite 
another sort of angling—a sort which need not be particularised: 
‘Il faut frapper fort’ is a favourite remark of hers in connection 
with souls. Some one in trouble ‘a besoin d’étre exhortée’ ; 
and so on ad nauseam, She was ford of dashing into corre- 
spondence with eminent people, and offering them reproof or 
counsel on their own special subjects. These letters she pub- 
lished as le Cri d’une Chrétienne, and later Ja’ Vorix dune vietlle 
Chrétienne ; and sometimes (not always) they got answered. 
She took to good works and charities with all the zest and 
energy she had brought to her work of worldly pleasuring. She 
busied herself at St. Lazare; she organised reformatories, im- 
proved orphanages, worked amongst the soldiers in the Franco- 
Prussian War, and during the Commune: she was _ prodi- 
gal of time and labour. But one cannot but feel she might 
have done all she did and more, and still have been self-effacing 
in speech and less ‘managing’ in manner. She had one grave 
defect which appears to have been looked upon as a merit by 
the society of just persons who surrounded her. She—like her 
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biographer after her—-was absolutely virgin of humour. Not 
once in all this solemn volume does the ghost of a joke flit 
by. There is no sign that Madame André, or anybody in 
her environment, was ever vexed with a funny thought, or 
that their dégne and serious deportment was ever disturbed 
by an incongruous idea. Indeed she remains a sterling example 
of the serious type of mind. She was, her friends assert, ‘im- 
pitoyable pour la littérature légére, and her repugnance was 
in proportion to its brilliance. Ina fine frenzy of enthusiasm 
she destroyed a superb complete edition of Voltaire. Rousseau 
was permitted to live for the sake of the letter to d’Alembert and 
the assault upon playgoing. 

But our lack of sympathy develops to something more 
positive when we find her retiring at thirty-five from the 
pursuit of worldly pleasures just as her children were come 
of an age to ‘join in.” She was not contented with dis- 
covering that all is vanity and vexation of spirit; with no 
grain of common honesty or courage, she must also keep them 
from any chance of finding that much out for themselves. The 
pleasant and amiable mother-in-law with whom she was blessed 
was wont to gather her family about her on Sundays. Our 
Madame André found it necessary not only to break with the 
tradition, but also to mark her disapproval of it by demonstrating 
her notion of a‘ Christian Sunday.’ To this end she collected 
a parcel of strange young embryo pastors on whom she ex- 
erted ‘an enlightened and maternal influence,’ to whom in 
fact she played the part of a sort of Elect Lady. The next 
thing she did was to desert the sea as it is at Dieppe. There 
she had been in the habit of mustering with her family. 
‘Jaurais été heureuse,’ she writes, ‘de jouir de la contem- 
plation de la mer avec vous, mais j’aurais trop souffert de 
la mondaineté qui se déploie sur son rivage. Les hommes 
gatent tout ce quils touchent.’ Other people have given up 
their Margate, but without the high motives which actuated 
our Madame André. Mentone and Monaco were an excel- 
lent field for observation and for ‘advancing the Kingdom 
of God, as her somewhat presumptuous programme has it. 
At these resorts she compared herself to a glow-worm 
modestly shining amidst the surrounding night (of sin). So 
large-minded was she, and so capable of judging of the condition 
and aspects of other people and other religious phases than her 
own that, on witnessing the apotheosis of the Virgin and Child 
in some procession, she exclaimed, ‘ Quelle abomination!’ but 
added, with remarkable appreciation and acumen, ‘ Externally, 
what a polite and amiable people, in spite of their living with- 
out God and without Christ in the world!’ Then it entered 
into her mind to imagine the tremendous scheme of dining 
three times a week at a_ hotel. There her young son 
Georges had orders to pick conversations with strangers, and 
to draw unknown ‘souls’ into communion. The young man’s 
reluctance to take advantage of this exciting carte blanche 
proves his discretion, as also his inheritance of the parental 
lack of imagination and fancy. The wily plan of campaign 
did not always answer. Sometimes a listener would be 
detected in the emotion of curiosity or astonishment, when he 
would be brusquely dismissed, and bidden to attend to his 


immortal soul. Another task Mme. André set herself was 
to combat the taste for display and dress in ‘ elegant 
strangers.’ She hurried to the tables—‘lieu horrible’—to 





protest against them, with tears, and o’nights she never failed 
to exclaim at family prayers: ‘Chers enfants, prions pour 
Monaco!’ She also passed much time in distributing tracts ; 
and one of the last, and not the least, characteristic acts of a 
long and industrious life was to protest, in a letter written in a 
fit of ‘sainte indignation,’ against the pomp and splendour of 
Victor Hugo’s obsequies. 


FOREIGN LAW BOOKS. 


Diccionario General des Furisprudencia Contenctosa-Admint- 
strativa por Don Fosé Gémez Acebo Y Cortina y Don 
Ricardo Dias Merry, Abogados del tlustre Colegio de 
Madrid, etc., etc. Madrid: Tipografia de los Huérfanos. 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 

Das Staatsrecht des Kontgreichs Danemark. By Professor 
Goos and HENRIK HANSEN. Freiburg: J. C. Mohr. 

The work of Sefores Acebo and Merry is a dictionary of 
the decisions of the Spanish Council of State, a body which 
performs the functions of an administrative tribunal—mainly in 
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hearing appeals from the decisions of the administrative autho- 
rities and the Provincial Assemblies of Spain. From 1870 to 
1875, while the Council was suppressed, there was no special 
court in Spain with a jurisdiction in matters of administrative 
law. The appeals from the Provincial Assemblies went direct 
to the supreme tribunal, which answers in Spain to the French 
Cour de Cassation, or our own House of Lords in its judicial 
capacity. And the rubrics in this dictionary refer to decisions 
of some earlier tribunals than the Council of State, though 
in the main they are drawn from the records of that Court. 
They set forth, in a form convenient for reference, the law of 
Spain regulating disputes between private persons and the 
State in regard to matters of public concern, such as railways, 
roads and bridges, submarine cables, telephone wires, and, 
generally speaking, all those relations between the State as re- 
presenting the public and its individual members which are here 
regulated by Private Bills. The impending reform of our own 
system of Private Bill legislation will give the work a special 
interest for English lawyers who know Spanish. The authors 
of the work claim no other merit than that of patience. It is 
impossible for us, in ignorance of the records from which the 
dictionary is compiled, to pronounce upon its adequacy ; but 
in all its external signs, such as fulness, frequency and ex- 
plicitness of references to authorities, and careful arrangement 
of material, it has every appearance of being a useful (as it is 
certainly a laborious) work, and one to which a student may 
turn with confidence for information upon all points of the 
‘contentious-administrative ’ law of Spain. 

Marquardsen’s Handbuch des Oeffentlichen Rechts, when 
first undertaken and announced, was to extend to four volumes, 
which space its organiser thought sufficient to describe the 
constitutional law of all the States of Europe. We have already 
had the better part of four volumes; and Britain and her 
colonies, Belgium, Italy, and Spain and Portugal have yet to be 
included in the work, while a special fifth volume is now an- 
nounced for 1890 to deal with the public law of the Balkan 
States. The last published instalment of the Handbook is an 
exposition (forming in itself a complete treatise) of Das Staats- 
recht des Kénigreichs Danemark, by Professor Goos of Copen- 
hagen and Candidatus F uris Henrik Hansen of the same city. 
Though considerably less extensive than other separate parts 
of the Handbook, the part is done with equal thorough- 
ness, and is as comprehensive an account of the Danish con- 
stitution and government as any reader, in this country at 
least, is likely to have occasion for consulting. The-body 
politic of Denmark displayed so minutely and exactly here is 
the creation of the revolutionary period that came to an end in 
the middle of this century, although the actual constitution as it 
is written took shape only some twenty years later. Its public 
law thus presents the modern type of State in which a 
monarch once absolute exercises his power only within the 
limits of well defined constitutional checks. Its institutions 
have no particular claim to be a model to the nations, 
although students of political morphology may (now that 
local government is a matter of immediate practical interest) 
derive some useful ideas from the chapter devoted by Messrs. 
Goos and Hansen to the Danish communal system. Much 
more interesting, though hardly from a practical point of view, 
are the chapters that describe Iceland and Greenland. Iceland, 
while ‘an inseparable part of the Danish State,’ has such an 
amount of independence in the control ’of special matters— 
civil and penal law, police, public worship, and the like—as to 
be exactly the sort of place one would expect an Irish Home 
Ruler to go to when he died. Greenland, on the other hand, 
seems like an earthly Paradise, where political government is 
unknown, and the only public organisation that exists is devoted 
to two sole objects—-the making of money by trade and the 
making of converts by missionaries. 


SOME MINOR POETS. 


Sketches of Rural Life. By Francis Lucas. London: 
Macmillan. 
Harleguinade. By JUSTIN H. M°CARTHY. London: Chatto, 
The Banshee and Other Poems. By JOHN TODHUNTER, 
London: Kegan Paul. 
Mr. Lucas has touched his verses with a fresh and pleasant 
feeling of rural England—a sense of the perfume of new- 
turned land, the wind in the corn, the great refreshment of 
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rain, the friendship; of man with those forms of nature among 
which it is his lot to live and labour and die. His work, indeed, 
has the rare merit of sincerity. He has felt and seen for him- 
self ; and his expression of what it has been his to see and feel 
is often direct and moving in no mean degree. When he tells, 
for instance, of how ‘ The long, clean furrow goes, Followed by 
the shining crows’ ; or notes how 
‘ The herd is feeding along the lea, 
And wide the swallows fly, 
And the beauty of the ear ly day 
Is shed upon the sky’ ; i 
or takes us out to watch with the shepherd, when 
‘ The night is cold and the night is long, 
But the foldyard lies knee-deep in straw, 
But the ewes are hearty and the lambs are strong, 
As many couples aseverI saw . . 
And He watches too my winter fold 
To bless the young lambs born in the cold, 
And show ‘em the way to their mother's teats, 


it is a pleasure to be afield with him. But the pleasure has 
less than it might to do with art. Mr. Lucas’s material is 
mostly excellent ; but he does not always make the best of it. 
He is not a master of simplicity, as he must be who would 
write of simple (things; he is simplicity’s slave, as he must 
never be who would write of anything at all. He quotes a 
couple of lines from Virgil— 
‘ Nunc 4iret omnis ager nunc omnis parturit arbos, 


Nunc frondent sylvz nunc formosissimus annus '— 


which, as they might serve as an eternal lesson to him, may also 
stand him in eternal reproach. He is enamoured of the trivial 
for its own dear sake ; and if on occasions he can make such 
verses as these, from his Avenings of the May- 


‘ Tell us, then, for we are going, 
Is the greensward always green ? 
Is there always the overflowing 
Of the perfume of the bean, 
And the sweet smell of the young wheat growing 
Under the twilight sheen ?’ 


he can also sing of the butcher and the miller in terms 
that, for all their innocence and good feeling, are essen- 
tially vulgar. What is lacking in his work, indeed, is distinc- 
tion of style: the quality which more than all others makes 
Burns and Millet, two men with whom he has something in 
common, the great immortal artists they are. 

Mr. M°Carthy’s //arleguinade is touched throughout with a 
sort of elderly and battered juvenility. It is Harlequin if you 
will, but Harlequin stiff in the knees and a trifle self-conscious 
in the region of the spine : in a word, a middle-aged Harlequin, 
who tumbles because it is his trade, and for whom poor Colum- 
bine (who also is not so young as she was) is only a ‘ brother 
pro.’ ‘ Sweetheart,’ he cries, ‘Your health in a flagon of 
sherry,’ and he runs through his rhymes of ‘bury’ (!) and ‘merry’ 
and ‘cherry’ and ‘ derry-down-derry,’ and so forth (for this 
lust for a flagon of the wine of Hamburg appears to haunt him 
continually) with plenty of professional glibness if without 
much professional grace. Grace, indeed, is not a quality of Mr. 
M°‘Carthy’s Muse. She is flexible, no doubt, but it is all the 
same to her whether he rhymes ‘ destiny’ and ‘ suggest any,’ o1 
‘Platos’ and ‘ potatoes,’ or reflects with passion of a bad time 


coming, 
‘When /rom every ageing member 
Lusty youth has slipped away’ ; 


whether he recalls the fact that 


‘Each adorer disappears, 
And each lonely hansom steers 
Homeward through the winking starlight, 
While behind the ved cigar-dight 
Foolish eyes are filmed with tears,’ 


or simply goes out of his way to babble of forgiveness, and 
admit that ‘the toast his lips that quaff owe Is a triple health 
to Sappho.’ Here be pirouettes, no doubt; but how about 
style? Here be all the old fripperies and spangles: roses, 
hansoms, flagons of sherry, palaces in Samarcand, queans and 
kegs, Amaryllis and Cyparissis (rhyming with ‘surpasses’), Sultan 
and Sophy, Istamboul and Ispahan, fans, frills, masks, guitars, 
the ‘purple South,’ and all the rest of them; but what is the 
fashion of their wear? Sometimes our Harlequin—wearied of 
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swinging his gay toes and cursing all Catos—allows himself to 
get heated : 
‘ Yet, lo, I fling back at your feet, as you see, 
Your gift !—and the moral of this is, 
That your flower and your friendship is nothing to me 

And I care not a curse for your kisses,’ 
where the manner is scarce agile while the sentiment is on the 
whole ungentlemanly. Sometimes 

‘ Straight as I've seen a Dutch canal go, 

Blue as the blood of a brown hidalgo, 

Dapper as dandies who down the Mall go’ 
the effort of going through a clock-case is so painful that you 
can hear the poor old bones creak in the act. Sometimes—as 
when the poet inquires of certain ‘foolish meadows’ of his 
acquaintance if they are ‘merry’ at their ‘roses like the red 
O’s In a bishop’s Book of Hours,’ the twirl of the bat is abso- 
lutely insignificant. Sometimes he trifles with the old French 
measures, and, as if to show how perfectly indifferent to him the 
purposeand the quality of arefrain, reiterates so feeble and foolish 
a verse as ‘ You might have saved my soul, / ¢Aznk,’ three times 
within the compass of a rondel fourteen verses long. For the 
rest it must be owned that he has all the latest information, and 
is aware of all the newest fashions ; can compare Miss Terry 
with Sappho, whose sister she, the ‘dear wonder-woman of our 
later day,’ so obviously is ; and can berhyme one Miss Ada 
Rehan, or Mr. Oscar Wilde, or Mr. R. L. Stevenson, or Japan, 
or the Cheshire Cheese, while one has—or has not—ear to 
listen. ‘Was it that Chian far surpassed our sherry?’ he in- 
quires of his ‘ Teian master’ in a vain endeavour to account for 
the superior facture of that bard? The question is not worth 
answering. Perhaps if Mr. M°Carthy took his trade and him- 
self a little more seriously, and made verses with heart in them 
as well as fluency, he would find it not worth asking either. 

The best thing in Mr. Todhunter’s book is probably 7/e 

Banshee ; but that even is too long, and ends in anticlimax. 
The next best, it may be, is Ze Coffin Ship, which has passion 
and a certain wild melody. There are good things in 7he 
Doom of the Children of Lir, but the thing is spoiled as a whole 
by the want of character and force in its form. It is written in 
unrhymed quatrains ; but the verses are too vaguely metrical to 
produce the effect of verse ; such melody as they have is faint 
and structureless; they fail to satisfy the ear, and they leave but 
a floating impression on the mind. Of Aghadoe it may be said 
with truth that it is vastly better than a great deal of the stuff 
that does duty for ‘ poetry’ in rebel Ireland; while Havelock 
the Gull, albeit a little too long, is touched with true pathos. 
Here and there you come on such a charming verse as *‘ Pre- 
luding low in the dim dripping woods’; but it is fair to add 
that ‘here and there’ is perhaps excessive. 





THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
CHALLENGER EXPEDITION. 
Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S.* Chal- 
lenger” Vol. XXX. London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

The last volume but one of the long zoological series of 
Challenger reports now lies before us, and is devoted entirely 
to the discussion of the starfishes which were obtained on that 
expedition. It is the work of Mr. W. Percy Sladen, the Zoo- 
logical Secretary of the Linnzan Society, and has occupied its 
author no less than eight years of work, in the course of which 
he has travelled much and far in order to see the identical 
specimens described by earlier authors, and has thus added 
not a little to the value of the memoir now under consideration. 
The Challenger collection contains 84 genera and 268 species, 
nearly half the genera and more than half the species being new. 
It is interesting to note that more than three-fourths of the pre- 
viously known genera were also obtained, so that the collection 
examined by Mr. Sladen was a more than ordinarily represen- 
tative one. The bulk of the work consists, as might have been 
expected, of descriptions of the new forms and notes upon the 
others. The descriptions are models of care and exactitude, and 
whenever occasion offers notice is taken of young specimens 
and of variations from the typical form—a matter of no small 
importance, in view of modern conceptions as to what consti- 
tutes a species. It would be out of place here, even if 
Space permitted, to give any account of the new and strange 
forms made known for the first time, but we may just mention 
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the interesting Porce//anaster, which has a longer or shorter 
outgrowth from the middle of the dorsal (or, as it is now 
called, the ‘abactinel’) surface. This organ, which has been 
recorded in one or two other genera, has given rise to some 
discussion as to its morphological significance. Some autho- 
rities have maintained that it is a relic of the stalk which is 
found in the recent sea-lilies, and is believed to have been 
a character of the primitive Echinodermata. Mr. Sladen 
shows good reason, based on the exact situation of this pro- 
cess, for dissenting from this view, and for regarding the organ 
simply as an anal funnel. 

In the introduction a survey is given of the systematic treat- 
ment of the Asteroidea from the time of Linnzus, and the most 
recent classification—that of Professor Perrier—is criticised in 
some detail, the author disagreeing with the principles on 
which it is based. A new classification is introduced resting 
upon a sound morphological groundwork. Three systems of 
organs are taken into consideration—the disposition of the 
respiratory organs, the arrangement of the parts containing the 
locomotor apparatus, and the comparative size and rate of 
growth of the marginal plates. By each of these the Asteroidea 
may be divided into two groups, one of which appears to be 
more highly organised than the other. In each case the evi- 
dence agrees as to which forms are the more archaic, allowing 
for such slight discrepancies as are to be expected in our 
attempts to fit organised beings into our systems. Hence 
there is every probability that the subdivisions thus created are 
natural. Some of the families and sub-families are new, others 
adopted from previous writers, but their definitions have all 
been carefully revised, and a synoptic key is added which will 
be a very useful aid in the determination of species. 

The memoir is illustrated by 117 plates, bound in a separate 
volume, in regard to which it is not necessary to say more than 
that they are equal in point of accuracy and artistic finish to 
any which have appeared in the Cha/lenger reports. There 
are points on which it seems to us the work might have 
been improved. In one or two instances the author’s methodi- 
cal disposition, while admirable in itself, seems as it were to 
have run to seed, when in the case of a genus consisting only of 
one species he gives the few facts known as to its distribution 
first in paragraphs and then in the form of a table. We ques- 
tion, also, whether in the case of such a work as this an ‘ index 
to authors quoted’ is of much value unless an indication be 
made of the point under discussion in each case. For example, 
under the name of Professor Perrier there is a list of no less 
than 240 separate numbers, and the unfortunate reader is left to 
guess which of these may be the one he requires. In our opinion 
this space would have been much better devoted to a list of the 
books and papers referred to in the course of the report. We 
miss also a summing-up of the new facts elicited regarding geo- 
graphical and bathymetrical distribution. From our selecting 
such small matters as these for criticism the reader will judge, 
and that rightly, that we entertain a high opinion of the work 
as a whole. 


VENICE. 


Venise: ses arts décoratifs, ses musées et ses collections. 
Par Emile Molinier. Paris : Librairie de I’Art. 

The history of Venice is not that of the rest of Italy. In 
aspect, in art, in life, the city of the lagoons bears no more 
resemblance to Florence or Rome than Timbuctoo to 
Tunis. Its physical situation, its architectural monuments 
are unique. In the Grand Canal it has the noblest highway in 
the world. Its very atmosphere suggests romantic enter- 
prise alternating with splendid leisure. From earliest times 
it was the commercial centre of Europe, trading vigorously 
with Asia and Africa on the one side, with Germany and 
Flanders on the other. And strangely enough the far countries 
with which it has exchanged its wares have exercised a more 
potent influence upon its artistic development than the 
neighbouring provinces of Lombardy and Tuscany. Of 
Venice, with more truth than of any other city, we may 
say that its artistic destinies were shaped by the life and pur- 
suits of its people. When no further off than Milan the 
Romanesque style of architecture was adopted with eagerness, 
the Venetians knew no models but the Byzantines. When the 
Classical Renaissance roused the Florentines to enthusiasm. 
Venice was grandiosely Gothic, and was still under the sway 
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of Diirer and the Germans. Indeed, the Gothic style lived on 
among the Venetians long after it was dead in every other 
corner of Italy. It is hardly paradoxical to say that if we leave 
painting out of the question, Venetian art was scarce Italian at 
all. It was Byzantine, Persian, Arabian, German, Hispano- Mor- 
esque by turns, but the influence of the great schools of Rome 
and Florence was but sporadically felt. So entirely were the 
craftsmen of Venice able to assimilate what they learnt from 
the East, that they found a market for lamps, cups, and 
ewers in the very countries from which they had borrowed 
their models, and glass of Venetian workmanship and Eastern 
design has been discovered in the mosques and palaces of 
Persia and Turkey: a circumstance which has done much to 
confuse the study of Oriental art. 

M. Molinier’s work on the decorative arts at Venice is full of 
lucid information and sensible criticism. It might perhaps 
have been more methodically arranged, and nothing would 
have been lost had its many illustrations had a more obvious 
bearing on the text. For instance, several of the works of 
Veronese and Tiepolo are reproduced, though we can only find 
a casual reference to their authors; and so the volume has 
something of the air of a scrap-book, with suggestions 
that the publishers have taken the opportunity of putting 
a collection of old cuts to the best use possible. But for 
this at any rate we cannot hold M. Molinier responsible, 
while we have nothing but gratitude for the soundness and 
moderation of his views. He insists at the outset that it is im- 
possible to make a distinction between fine art and decoration. 
And herein we cordially agree with him. All artists, whatever 
their particular mcfver may be, have one supreme ambition-— 
to add to the pleasurableness of life. Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
and Tiepolo were nothing more than decorators of genius. 
They wished no better fate for their pictures than that they 
should add beauty or dignity to some noble building. It is 
only the self-conscious incompetence of a later age which 
deems decoration undignified and literary interest of supreme 
importance. 

Though M. Molinier is by no means blind to the unity of 
art, yet space allows him to refer no more than incidentally 
to Venetian painting. He is chiefly concerned with what are 
usually known as the industrial arts. In the practice of 
all of these the Venetians were eminent. In the sixteenth 
century the inhabitants of the republic had no need to go 
beyond their own borders for bronzes, gold-work, woven 
tapestries, glass, or pottery. The nations of Europe clamoured 
at their gates ; they only imported what might serve them as 
models. As early as the twelfth century they were addicted 
to the casting and the chiselling of bronze. Byzantine crafts- 
men, as well as Byzantine designs, were at first employed. 
But from the end of the thirteenth century, when Bertuccio 
wrought the gates of the vestibule of the basilica of St. Mark, 
down to the time of Antonio Gai, who flourished in the eight- 
eenth century, the list of Venetian bronze-founders is un- 
broken. In this branch of art the influence of Germany and 
Flanders is easily discernible. German prints suggested sub- 
jects for Venetian plaques. But so prodigious was the genius 
of Donatello in the medium that, although the Venetians had 
little sympathy with the Renaissance pure and simple, they could 
not help catching something of his incomparable force and style. 
The great Alessandro Leopardi, for instance, always sought 
inspiration in classical models: the bronze pedestals which 
he designed to support the standards of Venice were com- 
plete examples of Renaissance art: their smallest detail had 
its origin in classical antiquity. Upon the base of one 
of the pedestals he placed a portrait of the Doge Leonardo 
Loredano, whose presence upon such a monument was an 
infringement of the laws of the republic; but all sense of 
illegality was lost in the admiration aroused by Leopardi’s 
work. Inthis the Venetian was more fortunate than his Greek 
predecessor. Phidias, after the completion of the Parthenon, 
was charged with introducing his own portrait and that of 
Pericles on the shield of Athené. His fault was little greater 
than Leopardi’s, but, if Plutarch 1s to be believed, it got him 
into prison, where he died. 

All trace of the Renaissance is lost when we turn tothe work 
of the Venetian goldsmiths. As early as the thirteenth century 
the Opus Veneticum hada European fame. This was a kind of 
filigree of Byzantine design and of the utmost delicacy. We 
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get an idea of its popularity from the fact that the name 
Opus Veneticum was applied to all work of this character in 
whatever country it was made. In the fourteenth century the 
goldsmiths were influential enough to have the quarter of the 
Rialto assigned to them. From that time they adhered faith- 
fully to the Gothic tradition, which had reached them from 
Germany and Flanders. The classical revival influenced 
but few. The majority, indeed, accentuated the faults of their 
models, and pursued with neither taste nor knowledge a form 
of Gothic unrestrained in its brutality. A fine contrast with 
the savage fancifulness of the Gothic work is afforded by Ales- 
sandro Vittoria’s classical binding of Cardinal Grimani’s 
breviary, which M. Molinier reproduces. 

By far the most important product of Venice was its marvel- 
lous glass. The manufactory at Murano dates from the middle 
of the thirteenth century. As early as 1268 the glass-makers 
were an independent corporation. From an artistic point of 
view the industry seems to have reached its zenith in the 
fifteenth century. The patterns employed at this time were 
distinguished for their grace and simplicity. Some were bor- 
rowed from the goldsmiths, but the best of them all were 
Oriental in their origin. Persian and Arabian influence may 
be noticed in hundreds of pieces; and, as we have already 
pointed out, the Venetians reproduced their models with such 
skill that the glass of Murano was eagerly sought for in the 
East. The whole of Europe paid Venice tribute for her beauti- 
ful glass, and every precaution was taken by the Republic that 
no fugitive from Murano should betray the secrets of the 
manufacture. So jealously was the monopoly guarded that 
all those who were employed in the factory were kept as 
prisoners of the State. They were deprived of their liberty, and 
were forbidden to leave Murano under the severest penalties. 
This system could have but one end. Induced by the hope of 
rich rewards many of the Venetian glass-workers escaped from 
their prison-house and communicated the secrets of their arts 
to almost all the countries of Europe. And so the art of glass- 
making was everywhere renewed, but without the skill and 
the splendid sense of design to which Murano owed its glory, 
and of which the modern Murano shows more vestiges than 
some may suppose. 

Space will not |permit us to refer to the iron-work, wood- 
carving, and embroidery of the Venetians. These industries 
are admirably discussed in M. Molinier’s volume, which we 
cordially recommend to our readers. 


ISLAMISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Islam; or, True Christianity. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 
London: Trubner. 

This is a remarkable book—so remarkable as to find its fit 
place only in a museum of curiosities. Numberless attempts 
have been made to determine the nature of true Christianity, 
but the solution of the problem was, we venture to say, never 
before looked for in its identification with Islam. Mr. Ernest 
de Bunsen may justly lay claim to entire originality. In a 
modest octavo of 170 pages he puts forth his Eirenicon, as in 
the simplicity of his heart he evidently designs it to be, and still 
finds space for a very hopeful forecast of the future of Islam. 
Our readers may well be curious to know how the feat is accom- 
plished. For the Christian faith and the creed of Islam—-the 
rival teachings of Jesus and of Mohammed—-do not seem frrma 
facie to be very easy of reconcilement. In their inner spirit no 
less than in their express doctrines their contrast is much more 
manifest than their kinship. Yet they have their points of con- 
tact. Mohammed did acknowledge Jesus as a prophet, though 
he borrowed much more from external and ceremonial Judaism 
than from spiritual Christianity ; and in these few points of 
contact Mr. de Bunsen finds an opening for his reconciling 
process. The procedure then is simple, and may be described 
in this way. Christianity and Islam, as usually understood, 
are two spheres which for the most part lie outside of and are 
opposed to each other. But within a certain small area they 
intersect and have common ground. Take away from Christi 
anity all that lies outside that small area as not being true 
Christianity, and from Mohammedanism all that lies out- 
side as not being true Islam, and fresto .’—the trick i O 
What the value of the common residuum may be is quite 
another question 
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But we have not nearly exhausted the curiosities of the 

book. What we have said may very naturally suggest the ques- 
tion, Why should not Mr. de Bunsen go on with his process of 
reconciliation? Some common ground may surely be found 
by most religions—why not identify them all in the same way 
and bring in the millennium at once? But, indeed, Mr. de 
3unsen does carry his process at least one big step fur- 
ther, for he includes true Zoroastrianism in his reconciliation 
of true Christianity and true Islam. This is perhaps the most 
singular part of the whole, and unlocks the fountain of its 
marvels. For the key to our author's whole theory, if we 
may call it so, is found in the discovery that the distinctive 
doctrine of Jesus Christ came down in a hidden but unbroken 
stream of tradition from Zoroaster. 


‘As Son of David, Jesus is descended from the so-called 


strangers in Israel, whose ancestors were, however, the’ 


aboriginal Hebrews, those Medes or Chaldeans who had 
journeyed from “the East,” from beyond the Tigris, and had 
come to Shinar, who captured Babylon four centuries before 
Abraham was born in that country, and subjugated the 
aborigines of Hamite-Indian origin. From these were de- 
scended the female ancestors of Jesus mentioned in the genea- 
logies, and probably also Melchizedek. These Medes—the 
Madai of Genesis—originally belonged to the Aryan-Japhetic 
race, to the monotheists of the East; and they followed the 
doctrines of the Bactrian reformer Zoroaster, which became 
vitiated by the later magi, probably of Indian origin. Yet the 
verbally transmitted tradition, late recorded in the Zendavesta, 
was partly preserved in its purity, and Scriptures prove that 
the principal doctrine referred to the Holy Spirit in humanity 
as a medium between God and man. ... What Plato still 
called “the genuine, pure, and sublime magic of Zoroaster” 
was preserved by the memory of the initiated by a secret doc- 
trine supported by records of the same in the most ancient parts 
of the Zendavesta. With this tradition the Massora in Israel 
stood in connection’ (pp. 36, 37). 


Now, Jesus is the representative of this orthodox tradition of 
Iranian (that is, Zoroastrian) origin, for he also taught the doc- 
trine that there was a Spirit of God in man, and performed 
miracles by the sublime magic of Zoroaster. Further, the 
Messianic prophecies that were worth anything rested on the 
astrology of Zoroaster. Thus the orthodox tradition from Zoro- 
aster, taken up and taught by Jesus, is the true Christian faith. 
He communicated it to the Apostles, they to the Ebionites, and 
the Ebionites to Mohammed. And so the identification of true 
Christianity, true Islam, and true Zoroastrianism is fully ex- 
plained. 

But in this process of reconciliation certain antagonisms are 
developed which are hardly less remarkable. First of all there 
is the antagonism between Jesus and the whole (with slight 
exceptions) of the Old Testament, culminating in John the 
Baptist. He was an Essene, and held the tradition of the 
Jewish dissenters, the Merkaba of Indian origin, which taught 
that the Spirit of God was not in man, but ‘had to be sent down 
from time to time to chosen men.’ Then the next great anta- 
gonism is between Stephen the Essene and the true Christians 
represented by the twelve Apostles. Paul, when he consented 
to the death of Stephen, thought he was persecuting Jesus ; but 
there he was quite mistaken: he was only persecuting Essen- 
ism, which was of Buddhist origin. Then Paul became a con- 
vert to Stephenism; and so far was he from understanding 
Christianity that he was opposing it—he was himself one of 
‘the enemies of the Cross of Christ.’ Much more remarkable 
information of this kind does Mr. Ernest de Bunsen give us, 
which we need not transfer to our pages. 

But what proof does Mr. de Bunsen produce for this remark- 
able and far-reaching reconstruction of history? With that he 
favours his English readers in very small measure, but he refers 
not infrequently to a work of his in German, Dée Ueberlieferung, 
thre Enstehung und Entwickelung (‘Tradition : its Origin and 
Development’). We are hardly encouraged to go to this more 
elaborate work by the specimens of reasoning reproduced 
here. Mr. de Bunsen has his own conception of the history, 
and if the facts recorded do not square with that conception, 
well, so much the worse for the facts. He denies the resurrec- 
tion on the third day, and all statements in the gospel to the 
contrary he disposes of thus : ‘ All these references to the third 
day may now be asserted to have been inserted in the gospels, 
probably during the Paschal dispute in the second century, in 
order to remove the danger which had arisen from the two 
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crucifixion-dates.’ So with the descent of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost : ‘In order to harmonise as much as possible these essen- 
tially different doctrines, probably at the time of the Montanist 
movement in the middle of the second century, the narrative 
of the Pentecostal miracle was invented and inserted in a 
scripture which in its aboriginal (szc) form had been written by 
Luke.’ 

But, after all this, what truth of Christianity or of Islam does 
Mr. de Bunsen leave tous? Mainly this, that there is in some 
sense a spirit in man, capable of communication with the un- 
seen world. And apparently it is just so much of a spirit as 
a believer in magic and spiritualism wants. That and no more. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Radelais (Paris: Armand Colin) of M. Paul Stapfer is, 
so far as we know, the best thing that has ever been written 
alike about the man and the book. M. Stapfer has read his 
Rabelais for many years ; has noted all his faults, and rejoiced 
in all his virtues ; has deeply meditated his meanings, and 
strongly pondered his example; and is now so completely 
master of the whole great argument as to be able to set forth 
his conclusions without passion of any kind, but with a sanity 
of mind, a delicacy of perception, a breadth of morality, and 
an easy grace of style that are simply irresistible. To all 
true Pantagruelians his work will ‘arrive most welcome,’ for 
they are few who cannot learn from it, and there is none but 
will applaud its every page; upon such children of darkness 
as the famous author of the ‘dirty old blackguard’ description 
its study should be enjoined and imposed by law, for it would 
teach them how not to misunderstand one of the master writers 
of the world ; while to such as know nothing of Rabelais him- 
self, and have been persuaded by ignorant and moral persons 
to refrain from making acquaintance with his work, it should 
prove the starting-point of a new interest in literature and life. 
Rabelais has suffered from his commentators more than most 
of his kind—far more than Moliére, for instance, and almost as 
much as Shakespeare ; but if he could read them all one after 
the other he would have but to wind up with M. Stapfer to be 
eternally consoled. 

Mr. Knight, after taking himself and his readers on a de- 
lightful trip in a twenty-ton yacht to the coasts of Brazil and 
the cities of the Plate, describes in a new Cruise of the 
Falcon (London: Allen) how he turned his vessel’s head 
on leaving the Thames to the nearest point of the Con- 
tinent, and sailed on and on, sometimes over and some- 
times under the heads of the people, until he emerged in 
the Baltic. This was another and much smaller Falcon than 
the trim craft that sailed half-way to the other side of the 
world : she was, in fact, nothing more than the old lifeboat of 
an ocean liner, which had degenerated into a Thames barge 
when Mr. Knight thought of scraping off the tar and sailing 
forth with her on a voyage which seems to have greatly exer- 
cised even the phlegmatic mind of the Hollander. It might 
be difficult to find such another boat, suited alike for cross- 
ing the narrow seas, and for performing an ‘inland voyage’; 
still more to discover such a model sailor and messmate as the 
author secured in his companion on the cruise. But if any- 
body with Mr. Knight’s seamanship and talent for roughing it 
is as lucky as he in his search, he cannot well be better advised 
than to follow the holiday track of the Fa/con, which ultimately 
extended to the coasts and islands of Finland. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport, from Blackwoods Magazine. 
‘Edinburgh: Blackwood.) The desire to sail round the 
north of Asia, incomprehensible as it is to the non-scientific, 
has been productive of really as much adventure as the old 
mania of endeavouring to find the North-West Passage. The 
North-East Passage, however, does to a certain extent exist— 
though it will never be of any practical use for navigation, and 
in this third number Lieutenant Palander tells again the story 
of how he and Professor Nordenskiéld took the Vega from 
Carlscrona to Behring Strait. An exciting account of two 
terrible nights in Mexico, an amusing bear adventure, the 
escape of some French Terrorists from Cayenne, and some 
pleasant impressions of a ‘ Ride across the Peloponnese,’ make 
up a most readable little book. 

Holiday Tours in Italy and Norway. By the Rev. B. 
Martin. (Edinburgh: Sutherland.) To impart information 
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which he does not possess is the frequent failing of the tourist. It 
is only a proof, however, that a little travelling is a dangerous 
thing. Mr. Martin’s lectures are certainly quite as good as any 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association could desire. 
Their publication, however, was unwarranted. Errors in fact, 
which cannot be overlooked in a printed book, are unnoted or 
forgotten in a spoken discourse; and cheap and wholesale 
abuse of the Papacy, however suited to an audience of youth- 
ful U.P.’s, is neither courteous nor convincing when read in 
cold blood. 

Dr. Gordon Stables affords fresh evidence of his versatility 
by the two latest publications which bear his name. Zhe Cruise 
of the Wanderoo ; or, Friday Nights at Sea (London : lliffe) is 
a collection of amusing yarns smacking of the ocean. It will be 
well, however, for the author to be more sparing in future in the 
use of the word ‘bonny,’ which is employed with irritating 
frequency and with small regard to its meaning. Zhe Dog- 
Owners Kennel Companion and Referee (London: Dean), 
which he contributes to a series of ‘ Practical Guide-Books, 
is one of the cheapest as well as one of the most trust- 
worthy of its kind. It is enhanced in value by a series of 
illustrations by Louis Wain, which, although somewhat 
rough, is just what is needed in a volume of this description. 
Algerian Hints for Tourists (London: Stanford), by Charles 
E. Flower—a small ‘appendix to the guide-books ’—will be 
found useful by visitors to a health resort which is constantly 
increasing in popularity, at any rate until Baedeker recognises 
its value, since existing hand-books are inadequate in many 
respects. We have also received the first part of a History 
of Ancient Civilisation (London: Chapman), by the Rev. J. 
Verchoyle, a review of which is deferred till the completion of 
the work ; and a new and cheap edition of Baby's Grandmother 
(London : Spencer Blackett), by L. B. Walford. 


MORE REVIEWS. 


Camille Selden is always worth reading; and in Page Blanche 
in the new Revue Universelle Illustrée (Paris: Librairie de 
Art) she is at least as well worth reading as usual. M. Gaston 
d’Hamiéres makes far too much of Clodion, but his sixth and 
last chapter on Nancy (illustrated with process reproductions 
of originals by Clodion, Eugéne and J.-B. Isabey, Grandville, 
Moyse, and Henri Lévy) is none the less edifying for that. 
There are good and readable and well illustrated notes on 
the Limousin, the Prehistoric Houses at the Exhibition, and the 
Aissaouas ; a helpful and intelligent sketch of the life and work 
of Dr. Charcot ; a translation of a little masterpiece of Nicolas 
Gogol’s ; and a charming sketch of the German at Home by 
M. Georges Serviéres. The melody is this month by M. Théo- 
dore Jouret; it is graceful and pleasing, but not particularly 
original. 

The best thing in the Westminster is Mr. Sheridan Ford’s 
relentless exposure of the mixture of ignorance and hysterics 
known as 7ruth about Russia. In‘A French View of the 
Irish Question’ we are favoured with an elaborate eulogy of 
a certain romance of modern history bya M. de Pressensé, who, 
being a French Protestant, has, it appears, a peculiar right to 
talk nonsense on a given subject, and who certainly has availed 
himself of the privilege with a singlemindedness worthy of 
United Ireland. \n ‘The Liberty of the Subject (Female).’ 
N. Arling is too eloquent to be readable ; but there are good 
enough articles on Agnosticism, Miracles, and Giordano Bruno, 
the last the work of Mr. C. E. Plumptre, and there is a note 
on Nationalism which should be read if only for the sake of 
the amazing statement that Germinie Lacerteux—with its 
writhen and tortured style, its deliberate unpleasantness, its 
preposterous elaboration of analysis and sentiment— is ‘ charac- 
terised by a delightful simplicity.’ One reads, and one realises 
that there may verily exist a sort of persons to whom Wagner 
is dramatic and the later verses of Mr. George Meredith are 
archetypes of melody. 

What everybody will turn to first in the new /ortnightly—- 
where, by the way, Herr Karl Blind exposes Mr. Glad- 
stone’s extraordinary ignorance of foreign politics with com- 
plete sufficiency—is Professor Tyrrell’s demonstration that 
Mr. Browning’s unhappy douzain to the memory of ‘Old 
Fitz’ is sO monstrous ungrammatical and so _ curiously 
inept withal as to go far to show that its author is not, 
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and can never be, a poet—that is, an artist in words, 
Mr. Joseph Thomson impeaches the Colonial Office for 
its mismanagement of English business in Africa with so 
much vigour and authority as to be convincing; and Mr. 
Hogarth does the same thing on account of Cyprus. The 
inevitable eulogy of Bruno is the work of Mr. Walter Pater, 
and we greatly prefer to it Mr. W. L. Courtney’s account of 
Roger Bacon—a man of genius of whom we can scarce be told 
too much. M. Gounod’s ‘ Views of Art and Artists,’ as set forth 
by Mile. de Bovet, are not always worth recording; but his 
little ‘character’ of Wagner is excellent, and one loves him for 
his devotion to Mozart, although (it must be added) one would 
love him better had he—or Mlle. de Bovet—explained how it 
came to pass that, having written a Faust and a Roméo et 
Fuliette, he should care so little for the musician of the Damna- 
tion and a certain Symphonie dramatigue. Mr. Oswald Craw- 
ford claims a great deal for the Portuguese forero; and ‘A 
Former Resident in Russia’ convicts Mr. W. T. Stead of so 
many misstatements and misreadings of fact as to suggest the 
possibility that this gentleman is jealous of the peculiar fame of 
that Ignatieff who is sometimes called the Father of Lies. 

The National \eads off with a capital article on ‘ Grouse’ by 
Mr. George Campion ; passes on to consider, in the person of 
Mr. Austin Pember, the ‘ Religion’ (such as it is) ‘of our Boys’; 
attempts, with the help of Major Elsdale, a solution of the 
South African problem ; sets forth some amazing examples of 
ihe Land League Muse and some pitiful cases of distress among 
London needlewomen, at the request of Mr. C. J. Hamilton and 
Miss Clementina Black respectively ; and after permitting Mr. 
I’, C. Conybeare to say his say about Professor Green, proceeds 
to publish some fairly worthless ‘ Thackerayana,’ an account of 
the Revolutionary Calendar by Mr. Francis Hitchman, a view 
of Russia as an empire of crofters by Mr. John Roe, and an 
entertaining chapter on the condition of the London of Charles 
I., condensed by Mr. Arthur Dasent from the works of a 
certain M. de Monconys, a gentleman in attendance on the 
Duc de Chevreuse ; and so ends gallantly enough with a review 
of home and foreign politics, and a batch of letters contributed 
by Messrs. Cayley, Herbert Haines, and R. T. Redmayne, 
Canon Crossthwaite, and the Duke of Manchester. 

In The New Review Lord Coleridge continues his causerte 
on Matthew Arnold, whom he convicts of under-rating America 
and the Americans, misunderstanding Ireland and the Irish, 
and being ill-advised in his methods of religious controversy, 
but for whom he none the less entertains the profoundest 
respect. There is a second instalment of babble about the talk 
of some modern talkers—as Mr. Goschen, the President, Mr. 
Henry James, Mr. Labouchere (the babbler is innocent enough 
to refer to his ‘simulated cynicism’), Mr. Browning, and Mr. 
Lowell, who is neatly ticketed as ‘an inaccurate man with an 
accurate manner. There are ‘Two Views of the German 
Emperor,’ and the first, which is Poulteney Bigelow’s, is that he 
is a kind of Divine Figure, while the second, which is anony- 
mous, is that he is not. Then M. Flourens discourses of 
Russia and France, Mr. Lang of ‘Mythology and the Old 
Testament, Mr. Tighe Hopkins of Mr. Knight’s proposed 
quest of Treasure Island, and the Duke of Marlborough of 
electric lighting ; so that the month’s sixpennyworth may fairly 
be called a good one. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 

Tempted. By M. M. Black. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1 vol. 
The Fog Princess. By Florence Warden. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1 vol. 
The Scotts of Bestminster. 
Bentley. 3 vols. 


By J. Masterman. London: 


VERSE. 

Day Dreams in a Devon Valley. By N,. R. Tyerman. Tor- 
quay : Iredale. Is. 

Heart to Heart. By Ivan Hues. London: Kegan Paul. 

Life and Phantasy. By William Allingham. London : Reeves 
and Turner. 6s. 

Sappho. By C. A. Dawson. London: Kegan Paul. 

Sketches of Rural Life. By Francis Lucas. London: Mac- 
millan. 5s. 

Tales of a Tennis Party. By Blancor Dash, London: Kegan 
Paul. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


An Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda Forty Years Ago. By 
R. H. Smith. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

Bibliography of Arbroath ; Periodical Literature and Political 
Broadsides. By J. M. M‘Bain. Arbroath; Brodie. 

Englishmen in the French Revolution. By J. G. Alger. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

Recollections of a Nurse. By E. D. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 

The Arian Controversy. By H. M. Gwatkin. London: Long- 
mans, 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Wedding Days. By Walter Crane and Others. 
London: Longmans. 2!s. 

The Folk-Speech of East Yorkshire. By John Nicholson. 
Hull: Brown. 

The History of Land Tenure'*in™Ireland. By W. E. Mont- 
gomery. Cambridge: University Press. 

The Theory of Credit. By H.D. Macleod. Vol. 1. London: 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Briefe von Goethe's Mutter an die Herzogin Anna Amalia. Neu 
herausgegeben von K. Heinemann. Leipzig : Seemann. 
3 m. 

Das Staatsrecht des Kinigr. Spanien. Von M. Torres Campos. 
8vo. Freiburg: Mohr. 5m. 

Di alcunt luoghi difficili e controversi della ‘ Divina Commedia? 
di Dante, di Beccaria. 16mo. Savona: Bertolotto. 31. 
50 c. 

Guide through the Musical Motives of R. Wagner's ‘ Tristan, 
8vo. Leipzig: Reinboth. 1 m. 

Grundriss der Volkswirthschaftslehre. Von F.T. Neumann. 
1.Abth. Tiibingen: Laupp. 5 m. 

Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Von P. D. Chantepie de 
la Saussaye. I. Band. Freiburg: Mohr. 9m. 

Le piché capital. Par R. O’Monroy. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Le Soctetd cooperative di produzione. U.Rabbeno. Milano: 
Dumolard. 61. 

Monnaies, Médailles, et Bijoux. Par A. Riche, 18mo. Paris : 
T. B. Bailliére. 4 fr. 

Sensations. Par R. Maizeroy. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

ebersicht tiber die im Aramdischen, Arabischen, und Hebra- 
ischen tibliche Bildung der Nomina. Von P. de Lagarde. 
4to. Géttingen: Dieterich. 20m. 

Untersuchungen zu Sir Eglamour of Artois. Von A. Zielke. 
8vo. Kie': Lipsius. 2 m. 

Untersuchungen zur orient. Geschichte. ‘Non H. Winckler. 
Leipzig : Pfeiffer. 12 m. 
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WaccGons, LorRIES, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 








R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposirE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GrorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 











Areas AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 








EDINBURGH, 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 
THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— 
“DEPOT, LEITH. os 3 : | , 504. EDINBURGH , 710 and 708, 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER” PERFUME. 
i _—<___.._.x..._..- -nae 
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CHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 


dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- - 


dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 

Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea po 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














ScoTCcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 














ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 











GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 





LEX CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. . 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


57 aND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 




















RARE OLD WHISKY. | 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ a , f 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS RoBB & son, | | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 





} EDINBURGH. 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON 
CARRIAGE SALOONS 
150 LOTHIAN ROAD anv 70 FOUNTAINBRIDGE, EDINBURGH 





A very select and varied stock of Carriages and Two-Wheelers of every 
description always on hand. 


Inspection respectfully solicited. Orders promptly attended to, 


ik: i 





























ow NOTE,—All New Carriages sold by us are made at our Works, of thoroughly seasoned timbers, the Stock being one of the largest in the Trade. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the Scots OsserveR Orvick, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


